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Administration 


A Critical Survey 
By Sir Henry Bunsury, K.C.B. 


aus Institute has completed rather more than ten years of its 

existence. A survey of its achievements and of its problems 
seems appropriate. In submitting that survey I shall try to be com- 
pletely candid, and for it, and for any opinions that it may contain, 
the responsibility is purely my own. 

The history shall be brief. In 1920 and 1921 the new Society of 
Civil Servants organized two series of lectures by eminent civil 
servants, past and present, on what may be called, for short, public 
administration in its higher and broader aspects. Of their purpose 
in doing so, Sir Cecil Harcourt Smith, the then President of the 
Society, shall be the witness. ‘‘ The Society of Civil Servants,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ was founded with two main objects . . . . The second has 
a much wider and more general scope, for it bears on the relations 
of the Civil Service as a whole to the State and society at large... . 
The second object is now, we hope, ripe for presentation, and these 
lectures are, so far as the Society of Civil Servants is concerned, the 
first fruits.’’ 

From those lectures the Institute of Public Administration was 
born. The Society of Civil Servants was not, it is true, the “‘ onlie 
begetter ’’ of the idea of an Institute of Public Administration. Other 
similar bodies both in the Civil and Local Government Services were, 
I believe, thinking along similar lines, and, when definite steps were 
taken, participated both in the drafting of a constitution and in the 
initial expenditure involved in bringing the Institute into being. 
Behind it, in addition to the members of the Society and of other 
associations of civil and local government servants who had 
interested themselves in its formation, stood men like Lord Haldane 
and Professor Graham Wallas—both now gone from among us—to 
whom the formation, at that juncture, of such an institution was a 
matter of high importance. If I may try to express what was in their 
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minds I would put it in some such terms as these. We are at the 
end of an epoch and are entering into a strange and difficult phase. 
New problems in government will confront us: situations novel or 
long unknown will have to be dealt with. Governments will be 
compelled, whether they desire it or not, to intervene in matters 
from which their predecessors held themselves free and with which 
they regarded themselves as unconcerned. There will be a need, on 
the one hand, for preparation, for thinking ahead, and, on the other, 
for the highest executive efficiency of which the public services are 
capable. Let the thinking men in those services get together and 
prepare themselves for the demands which in our judgment are going 
to be made upon them. Let the habit of co-ordination be developed 
below the Cabinet level, and at the thinking stage, not simply at the 
stage when immediate action becomes necessary. 

Wallas was also moved by a second belief. His service on the 
MacDonnell Commission had convinced him that there was in the 
Civil Service a considerable store of potential ability, in thought or 
in action, which was running to waste. He sought some field in 
which that ability might, even partially and without responsibility, 
exercise itself and keep itself alive—some temporary and permissible 
relief from the sterilizing rigidities of departmental organization and 
official routine. 

Such were some of the ideas that underlay the foundation of the 
Institute. There were others. At that time two movements were 
profoundly affecting the public services, and particularly the Civil 
Service: one of them the new doctrine of Whitleyism and its frank 
acceptance by the Government of the day: the other the strong 
reaction in the public mind after the war against public servants in 
general and the Civil Service in particular. The feelings, and fears, 
that provoked the latter will be sufficiently familiar not to need specific 
mention here. Thus it was wholly consistent with the ideas prevailing 
at that time that the Society of Civil Servants should see in the Insti- 
tute in whose foundation it was engaged, on the one hand one means 
by which the staffs could discharge their newly-affirmed obligation to 
co-operate in raising service efficiency to the highest possible level, 
and on the other an instrument through which something akin to a 
professional status could be acquired for the work of public adminis- 
tration, and with it the public respect normally associated with that 
status. 

Upon these ideas, not mutually inconsistent though differing in 
emphasis, the Institute was founded. It has seemed desirable to set 
them forth in some detail, since they have a bearing upon its 
subsequent development. To that we may now pass. 

One development has been as gratifying as it was, I think, un- 
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expected. The Institute has become, in a noteworthy degree, the 
interpreter of British administrative institutions and practice to the 
Dominions and foreign countries. Its journal has acquired—with 
no special effort—a position of real authority and interest in the 
Dominions and the United States, and a considerable and growing body 
of visitors from overseas come to the Institute for information or for 
assistance in obtaining it. At a time when administrative organiza- 
tion and practice is in nearly every country facing new stresses and 
new demands, service such as this has a definite value. 

Apart from this aspect of the Institute’s work, which is of some 
significance and may not be widely known among its membership, 
any detailed account of that work is unnecessary here. It has had 
its successes, made its mistakes, and suffered its failures. My purpose 
rather is to examine its current and future problems. Among these 
there are five of basic importance which we shall do well to have 
clearly before us, even though their solution is not immediately in 
sight. 

The first may be described as that of the relation of the Institute 
to the Departments of Government. The nature of this problem 
needs examination. There are no doubt those who would say that 
no civil servant should make any statement or express any opinion 
upon matters with which he is officially concerned except through 
official channels—that is, normally, in the official files. If that were 
the true doctrine for these times, the usefulness of the Institute, so 
far as the Civil Service is concerned, would be very severely limited. 
No civil servant could discuss the problems or the practice of his own 
department with a member of any other department, still less with 
officials of local authorities, and least of all with persons, however 
much interested in administration, who were neither. I venture, 
however, to submit that that doctrine, if indeed it ever possessed 
authority, is no longer warrantable. It has as little justification as 
has, under modern conditions, the idea that the whole duty of the 
soldier is to obey the orders of his superior officers. Certainly he 
must obey them: but he is expected to train himself to obey them 
intelligently and co-operatively. In the same way, I venture to 
believe, it is fully recognized that it is right and proper that the rich 
stores of knowledge, experience, and insight which the public service 
possesses should be placed at the disposal, as opportunity offers, of 
all those who seriously seek to know, be they subordinates, colleagues, 
servants of other administrations at home or overseas, or students in 
any capacity of administrative theory or practice. 

To say this, however, by no means concludes the matter. 
Clearly certain restraints must be observed, and it is here that some 
practical problems for the Institute arise. How far can it permit, in 
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published papers and in conferences and discussions, criticism of 
existing policy or practice? Can it allow itself to discuss, with what- 
ever restraint, subjects which are matters of current political contro- 
versy? Can it discuss its superiors—in the case of the Civil Service, 
Ministers and Parliament: in the case of Local Government officers, 
Councillors? Should it allow the Press to be present at its con- 
ferences and meetings? These questions have from time to time 
exercised not a little the minds of those who have guided the activities 
of the Institute. I am sure that mistakes have from time to time 
been made: I am equally sure that on the whole the policy followed 
has been prudent, useful and justifiable. In general, it has evolved 
on the following lines: To refrain from all criticism would destroy a 
large part of the Institute’s value; for, without it, no constructive work 
is possible: criticism, therefore, of policy and of practice is freely 
allowed on the responsibility of those who express it. From matters 
of current political-controversy, on the other hand, its policy has been 
to hold itself rigorously aloof. The Institute must not appear to 
lend itself in any sense to partisanship in political issues, even though 
they may have a definitely administrative aspect. In the important 
and interesting field of the relations between permanent officials and 
their political superiors it has felt it incumbent on it, while not 
excluding the subject, to see that it is handled constructively and with 
a certain restraint, lest the dispassionate analysis of these relations 
should pass into criticism of policies themselves. In all these matters 
the limitations which responsible persons naturally impose upon them- 
selves, in the public services as elsewhere, have proved a sufficient 
safeguard. Criticism of inaction is, however, not quite the same 
as criticism of things done, and the Institute has freely lent itself to 
the discussion, in a constructive spirit, of things that might be but 
are not done. 

Perhaps the question of the Press has presented the greatest diffi- 
culty. On the one hand, there is the natural. feeling that when some- 
thing of interest and value is said, it should reach the widest possible 
audience. Moreover, some people like to be reported. On the other 
hand, the presence of Press representatives tends to fetter discussion, 
for the risks not so much of erroneous reporting as of distortion 
and wrong emphasis are felt to be great. The day has gone by 
when it would have been felt to be indecent for public officials to 
discuss their work, with whatever restraint, in public: secrecy in these 
days is the greater danger. Ommne ignotum pro malefico. But the 
necessity that such discussions should not seem to be other than 
they are, remains. Possibly in its present practice—for various 
arrangements have been tried—the Institute is unduly timid: it 
supplies the papers or lectures to the Press, if they are to appear in 
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PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION, but does not invite its presence at the 
discussions. Certainly other similar bodies do not observe the same 
reticence: they have not, however, the same reason for doing so. 
Nevertheless, in this delicate matter there is much to be said for 
playing for safety, and we must not do anything that might, rightly 
or wrongly, embarrass our contributors. The Provincial Groups, I 
should add, do not in general seem to feel the same difficulty, and 
their proceedings are usually reported locally. This, I suspect, 
discloses one of those subtle differences in outlook which distinguish 
“‘ the provinces ’’ from London. Happy provinces. 

Let me try to gather up the threads of this problem. The Institute 
is a wholly unofficial body: yet it is concerned entirely with official 
matters. It must, therefore, observe certain reticences, and it needs 
if not the active support at any rate the friendly neutrality of autho- 
rity. This I believe that in general we possess. More than this 
might be undesirable: less than this would make its work in time 
impossible. The policy of the Institute has been conducted along 
those lines which seemed appropriate to this objective. There is 
always this to be remembered, that ideas of value can be published 
and examined by an unofficial body without disclosure of or prejudice 
to the official attitude towards them. The unofficial body, within 
its own proper limits, has the greater liberty, for it is not responsible. 
This may be at times of real public advantage. 

The second problem to which I wish to refer is of a different kind, 
but in its way equally delicate: it is that of the relation of the Institute 
to the important and very progressive organization of Local Govern- 
ment servants known as ‘‘ Nalgo,’’ whose General Secretary, Mr. Hill, 
has been from the start an honoured and valued member of the 
Council. Nalgo, unlike the Staff Associations of Civil Servants, has its 
own highly developed educational organization. Without boundaries 
clearly and firmly drawn there is, and has been throughout, a real risk 
of confusion and conflict between the two bodies. That that conflict 
has been avoided and that the risk is evidently receding shows clearly 
the care and good sense with which the problem has been handled 
on both sides. With the work of Nalgo as a representative associa- 
tion the Institute is in no way concerned, any more than it is 
concerned with the activities of the Civil Service Staff Associations. 
Here the boundary has throughout been clearly drawn. But Nalgo 
is much more than that: and the interest which the Institute must 
take in the education and training of public servants brings the 
two into very close contact. Neither would wish to be merely the 
voice of the other: yet harmony must be established. It has become 
increasingly clear that the true functions of the two, on the educational 
side, are different, and that the place of the Institute is to provide 
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the subject matter of administrative science but-not to teach it, and 
still less to examine in it. Further, the distinction between cultural 
and vocational education in administration, forbidding as the phrase 
is, has been found to have a real validity in this connexion. Thus 
the Institute has been able to co-operate with University teachers in 
laying the foundations of a science of public administration for 
academic uses without any invasion of the field occupied by Nalgo. 
This problem too shows signs of reaching its solution, and I would 
only express the hope that any distrust of the direction in which the 
Institute was moving which may have been felt in particular quarters 
has now disappeared. 

This brings us, however, to the third problem. Some of the most 
active and zealous supporters of the Institute have from the start felt 
that it should develop on the lines of the recognized professional 
bodies: and that it should confer some mark of professional attain- 
ment upon those members who acquire its prescribed qualifications. 
It is indeed held by some that the Institute should itself undertake 
the teaching and examination that would be required for this purpose. 
As this is pre-eminently a local government problem, I can only 
express an opinion upon it tentatively and with great diffidence. This 
much, however, can be said, that whatever may ultimately be 
developed in this direction—and few would be so bold as to rule out 
the whole idea as for all time impracticable—the way is at present 
barred by very real obstacles. There seems to be, as yet, no demand 
from the local authorities themselves: yet some first indications of 
such a demand are surely a condition precedent to the establishment 
of a system of professional qualification. Nor can it be said that there 
is any generally accepted view as to the content of such a qualifica- 
tion. What do we mean by “ public administration ’’—the philo- 
sophic, economic and legal background of official work, or the body 
of law, regulation and practice which is applied in the various fields 
by the various authorities charged with their administration? Does 
the latter include the internal organization of public authorities— 
their technique, the organization and management of their personnel ; 
the pay of typists, systems of superannuation, the uses of mechanical 
equipment? If the former is the right answer, we are compelled to 
turn to the Universities in the first instance: for they have, as we 
have not, the resources, the teaching ability and experience, the 
liberty, which are the essential pre-requisites. If we mean the latter, 
the field is in the main already occupied by other organizations, fully 
equipped for the purpose. 

One thing more, however, remains to be said. Recently a sus- 
tained effort has been made, in conjunction with some of the Uni- 
versity pioneers in this field, to construct a clearer picture of what 
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“* public administration ’’ as a teaching subject should mean. Real 
progress has been made: and when we all know what we mean and 
what we want the first stage in the constructive process on the 
“* supply side,’’ as the economists say, will have been achieved. The 
““ demand side ’’ will remain. In the meantime the services of local 
government are in a phase of marked expansion and, to some extent, 
of reconstruction. Their responsibilities are growing not only in range 
but in degree and quality. In such a situation the future cannot yet 
be clearly discerned. 

The fourth problem that calls for mention brings us back to the 
Civil Service. It is a source of real disappointment to many of those 
associated with the Institute that it has failed to attract in any large 
measure the interest of the members of the Administrative Class of the 
Civil Service, and especially the junior members of that class. 
Among the highest officials the work of the Institute receives a degree 
of sympathy and support for which its debt is great indeed: those 
who will in time succeed them have not to any representative extent 
associated themselves with us. The fault may be ours: but whatever 
the reason—and various reasons may be suggested—we are conscious 
of, and regret, the failure, and hope that, somehow or other, this 
disability, for such it certainly is, may be removed. 

The last problem is a geographical one. Our activities cannot be 
confined to London. On the contrary our interest lies to an important 
degree in the great provincial centres of administration. Yet London, 
the seat of government, and by far the largest single source of our 
membership, inevitably dominates. How to bring the Provincial 
groups into an effective and equal part in the guidance and govern- 
ment of the Institute is a problem as important as it is difficult. 

So much for the problems of the Institute: what of its future? 
Ten years’ work, largely experimental, have shown us paths that are 
permanently or temporarily closed, others that are wide open—some 
of them in directions that we did not expect. It has clarified some 
ideas which, at the start, were lamentably if inevitably vague: it has, 
I think, destroyed some others. We ought now to begin to ask the 
question, how should the Institute develop? Is it to become that 
Staff College for the Public, or at least for the Civil, Service, of which 
some administrators of experience and vision have dreamt? Is it to 
become, gradually, a professional organization, mainly for the Local 
Government Service, setting up its standards, testing qualifications, 
and contributing in various ways to the advancement of administra- 
tive knowledge? Is it to emulate the American Research Bureaux, 
which occupy themselves mainly in specific work of investigation, 
study and inquiry for public authorities, and incidentally provide a 
valuable training ground for public servants? Or is it to establish itself 
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as a learned society, composed of a relatively small number of 
enthusiasts, and devoting itself wholly to the discovery of truth and 
the dissemination of knowledge and experience? 

To ask these questions is one thing: to attempt an answer, even 
tentatively, is another, and I do not propose here to make the attempt. 
It may, however, be useful to call attention to some considerations 
which appear to be material. 

In the first place, there is the fundamental problem of holding a 
just balance between two purposes which to some extent tend to 
conflict. On the one hand we want to stimulate, and to assist, in the 
junior members of the public services that interest in the higher 
ranges and the underlying principles of administrative work which a 
proportion of them feel but which they cannot, unaided, develop. 
Something of this kind is badly needed, even though it concerns only 
a minority. Work in the public services, until the higher ranges are 
reached, tends to. be narrowing and to promote an intensive spe- 
cialism. The pressure of routine and of precedent is upon us all. On 
the other hand, the contributions which can be made through the 
Institute to the science of administration—to the interpretation of its 
practice and the solution of its new problems—must come mainly 
from those who occupy positions of high administrative responsibility. 
These two needs must be reconciled: the Institute must not behave 
as a learned body to the exclusion of all interest for public servants 
in relatively junior positions. 

There is another problem which, equally, lies at the roots of the 
Institute’s work. Between the Civil and the Local Government Ser- 
vices there are fundamental differences. The Civil Service consists 
of a number of departments, each doing, in the main, different things : 
the Local Government Service, of many authorities each doing, in 
the main, the same things. The career of the civil servant lies nor- 
mally within his own department but admits of some variation of 
subject matter, from time to time, within the scope of his department. 
The local government servant, on the other hand, is even more 
definitely and rigidly specialized, whether on a professional basis or 
merely through the organization of his authority: but he is free to 
move from one authority to another and his career depends to a con- 
siderable extent, in many cases, on his doing so. This higher 
specialization in local government work and organization produces, 
I think, a certain difference in the outlook and in the interest of civil 
and local government servants respectively. The Institute has to 
recognize this: it is also, I think, its function to do something, within 
appropriate limits to modify it. To confine ourselves merely to the 
highest common factor of interest in the two services would be a 
dangerously narrow conception. That this is a real problem will I 
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think be agreed by anyone who has thought over the discussions at 
Institute conferences. 

I should like to supplement this point by one further consideration. 
To the hasty critic it might seem that this high degree of specialization 
in local government, reflected as it is in the various professional 
organizations of local government servants, leaves nothing that the 
Institute can do for them. If the Society of Town Clerks and the 
Law Society foster the art of local government within the sphere of 
the Town Clerk, the Association of Municipal Treasurers and 
Accountants within the sphere of Financial Officers, and so on, what 
is there for the Institute of Public Administration to do? The answer 
is, I submit, that it should do just that which these more specialized 
bodies cannot do. Its sphere of work lies in the relations between 
specialized services: in questions of organization rather than of tech- 
nique: in public relations and that co-ordination of activities which 
is the secret of all constructive work on a large scale. In the Associa- 
tion of Municipal Treasurers Borough Treasurers can discuss financial 
problems with each other: at Institute conferences they can dis- 
cuss them with those who are not Municipal Treasurers but are 
engaged in other municipal activities which have their financial 
aspect, and with those who are occupied with finance in other fields, 
practical or academic. 

And, further, the Institute has a task to perform for those junior 
members of the local service who do not possess, or have not yet 
acquired, the professional status. To foster the interest of these in 
the higher ranges of their work, to assist them to develop their powers 
and to provide opportunities for making the contributions to the 
administrative art of which some of them are capable—all this should 
form one of the main objectives of the Institute. 

No speculation as to the Institute’s future would be complete 
without some reference to its relations with the Universities, particu- 
larly with those which have given to Public Administration a recog- 
nized place in their studies. The growing intimacy of contact between 
the two seems to be full of promise. I believe that in this (as in other) 
fields University teachers increasingly feel the need of contact with 
the experienced practising administrator. The latter equally can gain 
much from the disciplined academic mind, practised in the technique 
of analysis and ‘investigation and of comparative study. In the 
co-ordination of field work and laboratory work there lies the hope 
of real achievement. 

For an Institution working in so vast a field as that of public 
administration in the modern industrial State there is danger in the 
dissipation of necessarily limited energies. At the present time our 
great need is, I think, to clarify and to concentrate. The Institute 
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is a voluntary association of public servants as individuals: it neither 
possesses official authority nor seeks to acquire it. Nor, though it 
welcomes the interest and support of the leaders of some of the Staff 
Associations, and received very acceptable aid from those associations 
at its inception, does it include their objectives or interests among its 
own. It is, in a sense, a product of the Whitley movement, but with 
its own special field and functions. It can present and interpret the 
principles and practice of public administration in this country to 
its own members, and to public servants in other countries. It can 
provide an opportunity for constructive work in the administrative 
field, and a meeting ground for those engaged in it, at whatever level, 
who wish to contribute or to learn. The resources recently placed 
at its disposal for purposes of research may prove to be the beginning 
of a new line of development—one which calls for experience and 
training. It will, I believe, as time goes on, do much, in co-operation 
with the Universities, to build up, what scarcely exists at present, a 
body of formulated theory and practice of public administration in 
Great Britain. 


























Research 


B* the generosity of the Spelman Fund of New York a sum of 

money has been placed at the disposal of the Institute for the 
purpose of promoting Research in the field of public administration 
in this country. 

That there is much in British Administrative practice, both in 
Central and in Local Government, which is of interest to those 
engaged in public administration outside the islands is certain: but it 
is not easy to come by. The authentic material, the quantitative data, 
which are the basis of knowledge and of judgment, have to be dug 
out from the reports, memoranda, and appendices in which they lie 
hidden. Our passion for committees, whatever its merits, does not 
facilitate the diffusion of knowledge. 

Nor are published reports alone a fully adequate source. Their 
data have to be tested, supplemented and brought up to date. In 
some of the most important fields there is no material of this kind at 
all, and the significant facts have to be gathered from individual 
knowledge and inquiry. 

Administrative research comprises both the investigation of the 
effects and achievements of administrative activity, and the com- 
parative and critical study of administrative technique in its many 
forms and with its many variations. In the latter field the material 
can only be dealt with effectively by public servants who have the 
practical experience and the opportunities which are necessary. The 
time and the knowledge of research technique may be contributed 
by others. 

Here, for instance, are some subjects in which it is thought that 
research on the lines indicated would be of material value either to 
the public services themselves or to those in other countries who are 
interested in British administrative practice. 

Remunerative or self-supporting municipal services—the facts, 
tendencies and policies. 

Expected population changes in the next generation—their 
effect on the social services. 
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An analysis of the problems created by the unsuitability of 
administrative areas of authorities for the services administered 
by them. 

A comparative study of the electricity tariff structures of 
municipal and company undertakings respectively. 

The application of unit costing methods in local services. 

The stabilization of local rates. 

Use of sinking and other reserve funds for capitai prposes. 

The use of ‘‘ Budgetary control ’’ methods. 

Methods of implementing policy in executive action over a 
wide field. 

Methods of training public servants (after entry). 

The use of voluntary agencies in (a) local (b) central 
government. 

The use of “‘ co-option ”’ in local government. 

The foregoing are mentioned only as samples—possibly not the 


best that could be suggested. 


Work under the scheme has already been begun; but the Institute 


will be glad at any time to hear from any member who is interested, 
and may have suggestions to make. 
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Democracy and the Expert 
By CHARLES CHRISTIE 
P.W.D., Union of South Africa (retired) 
[Read to the Regional Group of the Institute of Public 
Administration, Pretoria] 


Sy most interesting phase of the relations between democracy 
and specialized knowledge was illustrated aptly by the observa- 
tion of the president of the tribunal which sent Lavoisier to the 
guillotine—the Republic has no need of savants ! 

The president was not merely playing to the gallery, he was 
expounding a doctrine—a doctrine which has had such apparently 
unrelated effects as the execution of Lavoisier and the establishment 
of the Spoils system in America. 

What is the doctrine? In a word it is that all men are equal, 
that the essential simplicity of Government enables anyone to under- 
take any task which may be assigned to him, that the choosers of 
the instruments of policy must be taken to be competent themselves 
to carry out policy. When the echoes of ‘‘ Man is born free and is 
everywhere in chains’’ were reverberating through Europe, the 
doctrine had almost more than biblical authority and there are few 
inferiority complexes in politics now for the doctrine swept away so 
many. 

That the doctrine was contrary to fact, that all men are not equal, 
did not matter. Mankind is always willing to welcome a prophet who 
asserts the substantial equality of everybody and, as Lord Bryce 
puts it, ‘‘ though National Equality triumphed as a doctrine National 
Inequality remained as a fact. To votaries of the doctrine it was, 
however, an unwelcome fact, which, since it could not be denied in 
the face oi the-evidence, they sought to ignore or minimize.”’ 
(‘‘ Modern Democracies,’’ vol. I, p. 72.) So the doctrine with its’ 
fundamental contradiction led a troubled life until the enormous 
expansion of the sphere of government and the rise of the specialist 
with his specialized equipment left it discredited. To-day the presi- 
dent of a Bolshevik tribunal would probably exclaim—A savant! 
The Republic cannot live without them! But, though a doctrine 
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with its objectionable by-product, the distrust of systematized know- 
ledge, has had its authority heavily undermined, and though hard 
facts in a transformed world have been too much for it, yet it is an 
unconscionable time a-dying. To its influence may be traced some 
curious attitudes of mind, met with in everyday life. In the name 
of this doctrine, said the Master of Balliol recently—‘‘ inefficiency 
and ignorance have been tolerated in politics as they would never be 
tolerated in business. The distrust of the expert and the unwilling- 
ness to pay properly for expert services are continually apparent in 
trade unionism, and the same distrust has vitiated most attempts to 
build up a system of co-operative production.’”’ (‘‘ The Essentials 
of Democracy,’’ H. D. Lindsay, p. 54.) In any consideration of the 
place and function of the expert in a democratic community, this 
damnosa hereditas cannot be ignored. 

But what is an expert and what is his place and function? 

Perhaps we might distinguish for the word is used loosely. 
First, then, an expert is not merely a consultant. The consultant 
is a person with special knowledge who tells you what he thinks 
you ought to do in circumstances within the sphere he has made 
his own. In his case the possession of administrative or business 
training is not essential, however desirable it may be. 

For the present purpose an expert may be described as a person 
equipped with professional qualifications, employed in an administra- 
tive capacity, who does things whici: require his special knowledge 
to do satisfactorily. This definition rules out three classes, (a) the 
person for whose skill there is no direct academic or professional 
standard of assessment, the major part of his equipment having been 
obtained by day-to-day contact with his job, e.g., a specialist in 
forms of taxation or “ staffing ’’ or currency problems or other 
matters in which the extension of the sphere of Government and the 
scale of its operations render necessary the availability of highly 
specialized knowledge; (b) the person, professionally qualified, not 
employed in an administrative capacity but engaged in the develop- 
ment of some speciality or doing routine analyses or classifying plants 
or carrying out statutory inspections of one kind or another; (c) the 
soi-disant expert, common in new countries and often very useful 
who has picked up a knowledge of a professional subject mainly 
by association with the profession. In the controversies on the ques- 
tion, these classes seem to give little trouble. 

The difficulty centres in the definition of the position of the person 
whose expert professional knowledge is necessary to enable him to 
carry out his administrative duties in the sphere of public health or 
forestry or engineering or whatever it is. In the past he has generally 
been chosen for the degree of expertise he possesses in his particular 
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field and to secure the administratively efficient application of his 
special knowledge it has been quite usual to bracket him with a 
person of some administrative ability, relatively poorly paid. 

Surely this is an anomalous business! Is it not possible except 
by a long apprenticeship for a professional officer to equip himself 
administratively, to obtain the administrative knowledge required to 
carry out out his work? It is not. Surely it should be possible for, 
say, a medical man, bent on departmental employment in a quasi- 
administrative capacity, to obtain his diploma in administrative prin- 
ciple and technique, just as he obtains the diploma of Public Health 
or any other supplementary qualification. But it is not. A know- 
ledge of the auxiliary subjects, economics, finance, law and politics is 
readily obtainable and, of course, has a high value, but a knowledge 
of the principles he has to spend his life in applying is the essential 
thing and that is not to be got. 

Administration as an art, perhaps the Cinderella of the Arts, 
has made great strides, but as a science, it is still in its infancy. With 
its development as a subject of formal academic study it is reasonable 
to hope that great advances will be made in the elucidation of the 
principles upon which alone a sound technique may be established. 
Analogy in other fields lends no support to the view that this can be 
done before the principles have been isolated. These remarks are 
offered with the fullest appreciation of the pioneer work which has 
already been done. Economics, finance, law and politics have made 
their contribution to administrative theory and academic activities have 
immensely improved the day-to-day practice of administration.1 So 
much may be most gratefully acknowledged though it must be admitted 
that some of the most successful modern experts in administration 
carried, and carry, the burden of their very heavy responsibilities with 
no academic training in these subjects. Still, their day is probably 
passing. We seem now to await the advent of some master of synthesis 
who, from a full mind on these and allied subjects, and with a wide 
knowledge of administrative history and practice will frame the 
ground plan of the new science and define its categories. 

The combination of expert knowledge and a high degree of 
administrative ability is a formidable one. The opinion may be 
hazarded that, of the two, administrative ability is the rarer and that, 
when a technical department encounters trouble and disaster, it is 
not so often because of the weakness of the technical people in tech- 
nical matters but because the possession by them of administrative 
ability adequate to the work in hand has not been ascertained but 


1 Cf. Sociology and Professor MaclIver’s thesis in the preface to the second edition of 


** Community ’’— . . there is a real science of Society whose content is not covered 
by these special sciences such as jurisprudence or political science, a science of society 
asaunity. . . .’’ For ‘‘ Society ’’ read ‘‘ Administration.’ 
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has been taken for granted. There are formal tests for technical 
ability but none for the other. And so long as this condition of things 
obtains and scientific men are appointed to posts which require not 
only scientific competence but administrative ability and training, so 
long will prevail the friction which is so common and so regrettable. 
The scientific side resents what seem to be irritating and petty 
restraints. The administrative side deplores the want of business 
sense on the scientific side and introduces checks and multiplies regu- 
lations, and so it goes on. Here is an illustration from South Africa. 
Sir Arnold Theiler is, of course, the distinguished veterinarian who 
retired a few years ago from the direction of the Veterinary Research 
Laboratory at Onderstepoort, near Pretoria, one of the largest institu- 
tions of its kind. ‘‘ Of recent years,’’ Sir Arnold says, ‘‘ the growth 
of routine activities, vaccine production, smear diagnosis, &c., has 
been so great that expenditure nominally voted for research is really 
being swallowed up in factory work. Successful research has created 
routine and the routine now threatens to kill further research. 
Indeed, the ideal arrangement would be to convert the academic and 
research portion of Onderstepoort into a separate institution and endow 
it with a capitalsum .. . . to be in fact, an institution controlled 
wholly by scientific men and freed as far as possible from such 
chronic irritants as Auditors-General, Public Service Commissioners, 
Ministers and Treasury control. Any good work I have been able to 
do for the country has been done in spite of the creaking machinery 
of Government and I only hope that my successor will be as success- 
ful in evading non-scientific interference as I have been. If some of 
our South African millionaires would endow Onderstepoort in such 
a way as to render its research activities independent of Civil Service 
red-tape, its scientific progress would be phenomenal.’’? 

But nobody, particularly a millionaire! is going to absolve the 
head of such an institution from carrying on his operations on sound 
lines administratively, even if it involves ‘‘ non-scientific inter- 
ference.”’ 

Of course, on such a subject as this, it is impossible to generalize. 
It may cautiously be said that there are diversities of gifts. It would 
be a blunder to assume that all classes of experts lack or possess 
administrative ability in the same degree. You do look for adminis- 
trative ability in an engineer, but you are not disconcerted if you do 
not find it in an entomologist. Nor can it be said that the adminis- 
trative qualifications of engineers must be defective because they have 
not been academically trained—all sorts of distinguish-d names from 
Telfer to Colonel Goethals would confute that—or that medical men 
cannot, for the same reason, successfully administer Crown Colonies, 

2 The Farmers’ Weekly, Bloemfontein, 9th March, 1927. 
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for they do. And there are the soldiers—members of the General 
Staffs are not nincompoops at administration! Acton says Roon 
was “‘ unsurpassed in administrative craft.’’ But it can be asserted 
quite definitely that we are relying too much on the fact that, as 
things are at present, competent administrators are born not made. 
They are not made because there is a lack of effective teaching and 
this lack of effective teaching is due to the absence of any statement 
of the principles and the technique. Not that such a statement is 
going to settle all the difficulties and dispose of all the anomalies with 
which administration is so often bound up. Take the curious case 
of Colonel Goethals, who made such an outstanding success of the 
Panama Canal operations. He was not a lawyer or an economist or 
a financier. He was a military engineer by profession. The autho- 
rities could not possibly have appointed him had be been a cavalry- 
man. But he might as well have been a cavalryman for all the use 
made of his engineering knowledge. What the authorities really 
wanted to employ was his extraordinary administrative ability. Many 
other engineers with far superior engineering qualifications were avail- 
able but a far more highly qualified engineer might have made a 
hopeless failure of the whole thing. 

And the facts can be paralleled on a smaller scale in the experience 
of most people. One difficult engineering project is successfully 
carried out by a very indifferently qualified engineer; another project 
presenting no greater difficulties and sponsored by a galaxy of 
engineering talent, breaks down. The verdict on one spectacular 
failure, in another Domirion was, not faulty design or want of 
engineering skill but ‘‘ lack of business acumen, ineffective adminis- 
tration and waste.”’ 

Or, again, one institution run by a highly scientific person with 
administrative or business instincts or experience, goes like clock- 
work: another, run by a person equally eminent scientifically but not 
gifted otherwise, is continually in the trough of the wave and finally 
fetches up upon a lee shore before some Select Committee on Public 
Accounts. 

But these illustrations need not be multiplied. For “‘ professional’’ 
ability there isa standard and a test of fitness. For administrative ability 
there is no such standard and no such test. A man learns the trade 
of administration by doing it, just like the soz-disant “‘ expert.’’ Any 
experienced person is aware of the curious roundabout way in which 
administrative ability is secured (and so often missed); the emphasis 
on the “ professional ’’ qualification—as in the case of Colonel 
Goethals—when what is wanted is quite a different qualification; the 
odd way in which, so often, administrative ability is taken for 
granted; the fact that, by the time a man has established his fitness, 
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by the evidence of experience, to hold administrative posts he is over 
middle-age with his faculties not what they were. . 

The expedients by which the want of administrative ability in the 
occupant of a quasi-administrative post is supplemented vary, but 
they are merely expedients. It is common enough to relieve the 
scientific side by appointing a capable man to run the business side. 
His position is often undefined. It is often that of a buffer. His 
powers are restricted. He is in an invidious position between an 
upper financial millstone and a nether professional. 

The employment of an administratively competent man, ade- 
quately paid and with a defined position and a measure of authority, 
merely invites difficulty with the scientific or professional head, 
probably a man of scientific distinction, but not gifted or trained 
administratively, who is intolerant of what he is disposed to regard 
as lay interference. It can be readily imagined that a good man, 
administratively, wants to interest himself actively in promoting the 
objects of the institution; wants, perhaps, to promote a greater 
measure of co-ordination with other institutions to reduce over- 
lapping; or wants the problems with which the institution deals 
investigated on the statistical side on a larger scale; or wants some 
unorthodox theory tested out; or wants more actuarial and distribu- 
tion data, and so forth. On all such questions there are possibilities 
of friction with the scientific people. 

Hospital administration has outstanding instances of effectual 
co-operation which do not support this view, but hospital adminis- 
tration is compartmented and lends itself to joint medical and lay 
control. Railway management is a sphere where the inter-relation 
has been developed extensively, where indeed many administrative 
problems are being hammered out. 

It is not by any means a rule, but the more highly gifted the scien- 
tific head is, scientifically, the more he requires guidance and help in 
the plain matter-of-fact matters of administration and the less he is 
disnosed to recognise that he requires it! Was it not Newton who 
made a large hole in the barn door for the cat and a small hole for 
the kitten ? 

Of course the difficulty is that, though a man engaged in the 
administrative application of specialized knowledge may be anxious 
to supplement his equipment by some training in administrative 
principle and technique, there are no formal means of acquiring it. 
The subjects usually taught are invaluable auxiliaries but they are 
only auxiliaries and the person whose needs we are discussing does 
not want formal instruction in public finance and law and economics. 
If he cot it he would be in the position of a person embarking upon 
the nractice of medicine with a knowledge of physiology, medical 
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jurisprudence and biology. What he wants is instruction in adminis- 
tration. And the elucidation of the principles and the development 
and statement of the higher technique of administration are urgent 
administrative requirements. 

There are, of course, developments on the lower planes. Routine 
administrative work does not present the difficulties and require the 
differentiation of staff that it used to do. Sir Francis Floud has 
provided an interesting illustration of the management of adminis- 
trative routine by experts in the Bureau of Plant Husbandry in the 
United States Department of Agriculture, where 450 technical men 
carry on the whole of the work of the Bureau with a few steno- 
graphers and calculating machines.? 

But the big question emerges, and it is a much bigger question 
than merely the equipment of the expert with some administrative 
qualifications. 

How is the art of administration to be reduced to principle? How 
is this intangible subject to be brought into a series of propositions? 
The possibility of doing it at all is sometimes doubted. It may be 
said that the art is intuitive and instructive: that certain aptitudes 
have to be predicated; that while there are admirable handbooks 
purporting to teach “‘ literature ’’ the flower of the human spirit finds 
expression without much aid from them; that ‘‘ you can teach craft 
but art never ’’—and soon. Much of it is true. Admittedly, certain 
instincts, certain abilities, must be present and if they are not present 
no tuition will supply the deficiency. But if they are present they 
deserve an opportunity of development. Tuition in drawing never 
yet hampered an artist! No writer ever confessed that adventures 
among masterpieces had cramped his powers. 

Given the candidate with the instincts and the ability plus the 
essential grounding in law, finance and economics, he could proceed 
to a study of the principles if the material were examined and some 
work done on a sort of synopsis. It is pioneer work and co-operative 
effort would be necessary but, as a preliminary, surely some body of 
administrative doctrine and precept could be got together. Professor 
Saintsbury’s ‘‘ Loci Critici ’’—passages illustrative of critical theory 
and practice from Aristotle downwards—might serve as an illustration 
of the kind of thing required, but the scale would have to be very 
much larger and, of course, Professor Saintsbury is quoting, for the 
most part, works of classical rank familiar to students. But adminis- 
tration has never enjoyed the benefit of the intensive labour that has 
been devoted to every phase of literary criticism. Consequently the 
selection of passages illustrative of principle is infinitely more difficult 
for the classics are not even identified. 


3 PuBLic ADMINISTRATION, April, 1923. 
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The sources from which passages illustrative of administrative 
theory and practice may be garnered are extraordinarily diverse in 
age and origin and character. It may be suggested very tentatively 
that there is the Roman, the Elizabethan, and the Napoleonic 
material; the story, on the administrative side, of the legislative 
experiments of the Dominions and of the Governments of India, 
Russia and Scandinavia; the work of people like the creators of the 
United Netherlands, United Italy and the United States, the post- 
Jena reconstructionists—the administrative aftermath, indeed, of 
most of the upheavals in modern history; much of the biographical 
record of European (Southern as well as Northern), Indian, American 
and Dominion statesmanship; the immensely valuable administra- 
tive record of the war and what administrative record remains of the 
great military campaigns of the past; the evidence—much of it the 
fruit of very valuable experience—of authoritative witnesses before 
the various Royal Commissions on the Civil Services, buried in the 
annexures to their reports—all that, plus the rapidly growing periodical 
literature, could be laid usefully under contribution.‘ 

Even in the roughest of outlines it is a formidable task but 
perhaps, some day soon, a competent investigator will appear who 
will go far beyond a mere synopsis and, for an instance, will work on 
the scale of Sir James Frazer and do for administration what he has 
done for cultural anthropology. The way will then be prepared for 
specialist treatment of the divisions into which the subject is seen 








They say it cannot be done but they said the same thing about the 
teaching of agriculture and architecture and even factory manage- 
ment. These, as everyone knew, had to be learned as one went 
along. Formal tuition was an impossibility. Now all that is changed 


The position is that it requires years of experience to develop in 
anyone holding a responsible administrative post the ability to solve 
—or otherwise dispose of !—-his day-to-day difficulties. 
is possible, it is desirable to short-circuit some of the long apprentice- 
ship and, to this end, surely an effort to disengage and state the 
principles and the technique would be well worth while. 

Dr. A. T. Schofield, discussing a parallel difficulty in the teaching 
of medicine, puts the case in a nutshell. Deploring the absence of 
adequate professional training in mental therapeutics he says: ‘‘ No 
doubt many physicians treat various diseases of functional origin 
wisely and well, but what we contend for is that the knowledge they 
display was taught at no school, was learned from no book, but is 
intuitive and empirical; they owe nothing in this to their costly 

* The Journal is hardly the place in which testimony may be borne to the work of the 
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training, but everything to themselves. This is not as it should be.”’ 
(‘‘ Nerves.’’ People’s Library, p. 152.) 

All this seems to carry the implication that the teaching of 
administration should be done by persons who have had wide 
practical experience, in London or in India, at the Treasury or in the 
Home Office or in one of the spending Departments. Is it ungracious 
to suggest that these are the real authorities on public administration, 
not—with great respect—jurists or political economists? Think of 
the gifts Lord Milner or Sir George Morant would have brought to 
such an employment; and the names of many eminent men now 
living, who could speak with immense authority on the subject, will 
occur to any of you. Take an analogy. Would a chair of the 
Practice of Medicine be regarded as filled adequately by the appoint- 
ment of an eminent bacteriologist with no great clinical experience ? 

When the teaching of administration is put on a sounder footing, 
there may be great developments. Much of the distrust that charac- 
terises the relation of the expert to the rest of the community and 
impairs so much of his usefulness may disappear. No consideration 
of the subject can ignore this distrust. ‘‘ It is the national habit,’’ 
says Dr. C. T. Carr, ‘‘ to distrust experts. To place a soldier in 
charge of the War Office, a Doctor at the Ministry of Health and a 
Railway Manager at the Ministry of Transport was an audacious 
experiment which nothing but Armageddon would have led us into.’’ 
(‘‘ Delegated Legislation,’ p. 21.) This scepticism has its roots, as 
we have seen, in history and its persistence in democratic communities 
is a portent. 

There are factors, apart from the common lack of administrative 
training, which make their contribution to this distrust. The defi- 
ciencies of the ubiquitous soi-disant expert have something to do with 
it, but the growth of specialization has more. It annoys a plain 
citizen to find, in matters of milk-supply or native welfare or mos- 
quitoes or what not—matters on which he felt himself entitled to 
an opinion—that the study of the subject has developed; that there 
is an extensive and growing literature; that it has become a matter 
of professional interest and has a scientific status; that in fact the 
expert is in possession of the field. It is admittedly disconcerting but, 
of course experts have multiplied because knowledge has increased. 
There is nothing new about that. No doubt there was hostile com- 
ment when the barber and the surgeon had to split partnership. But 
this splitting partnership is as natural a process as cellular reproduc- 
tion. The progressive enlargement of the structure of knowledge 
involves a progressive increase in the number of compartments or, 
putting it in a more matter-of-fact way, the larger the assortment of 
stock carried, the greater is the number of bins required to hold it. 
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There is another aspect. Specialism has to confront the unknown. 
That is its job. But the unknown in the mass does not remain 
constant in amount. With every extension of the frontiers of know- 
ledge our knowledge of our ignorance grows more profound and there 
is unveiled proportionately more of the dominions of the unknown— 
just as, in mining, an increase in ‘‘ development ’’ increases the 
number of available ‘‘ faces.’’ And, probably, this progressive 
widening of the area of the unknown and speculative increases the 
specialist’s difficulties by multiplying alternatives to the point of 
embarrassment, by impairing the power of intelligent foresight and, 
above all, by obscuring the relations between the facts and thus 
reducing the possibilities of effective generalization. 

It has been argued indeed, in quarters enjoying some authority, 
that, in time, the body of science will be so ‘‘ fragmented ’’ that 
each investigator will be intelligible only to himself and that the 
experimental method must therefore disintegrate! But we need not 
look so far. No doubt there have been people in every age who 
thought it was coming to that; just as there have always been people 
who thought that the world was coming to an end very soon. 

Admittedly, the inability of the expert to pay much attention to 
any front except that which his subject presents to the unknown does 
not encourage breadth and it will be agreed that a knowledge of 
administration cannot usefully be superadded to a knowledge of the 
phenomena of colloidal action or parasitology, or what not. And it 
is not unreasonable to ask—Where is democracy to look for scientific 
men with the vision and horizon essential in administrative work if 
the scientific field becomes more and more compartmented? But I 
think the answer is that development will tend to some bifurcation— 
study of the outlines and inter-relations and study of the separated 
aspects, students of the former gravitating to the administrative side. 
There are many men who will never be satisfied with the study of an 
aspect but there are many others who ask for nothing more. 

There is still another factor to which the distrust of specialist 
opinion may be attributed. Every advance in the science of Govern- 
ment seems to involve some intrusion upon the liberty of the 
individual in one direction or another—all, of course, for the common 
good, all for the increase of efficiency—but the relations between 
democracy and liberty are most unsatisfactory and a stern warning 
may be necessary, some day soon, that, at the price of liberty, 
expertise may often be bought too dear. Experts are not very 
sensitive to public opinion and, as they sometimes put it, do not 
care what ignorant people think. That attitude will not do. The 
ipse dixit is a dangerous weapon. 

We all do lip service, at least, to the doctrine that legislation in 
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advance of public opinion is undesirable but, while a particular piece 
of legislation may pass the test, the consequential administrative 
measures which the departmental experts devise may be far in 
advance of public opinion. They may, and often do, arouse great 
resentment. Many a Minister must sadly regard his departmental 
head now and again and murmur, ‘‘ Diamond, Diamond, little thou 
knowest—! ’’ for departments are slow to realise that the highest 
administrative and technical competence is no sort of party asset in 
times of political difficulty. A case in support, familiar to you, is 
the fate of the ‘“‘ Crown Colony ’’ government in the Transvaal, 
thoroughly competent administratively, staffed with some of the 
ablest men of that generation, fully equipped with highly qualified 
technical advisers—but it perished unwept and, if not unhonoured, 
certainly entirely unsung, in 1907. 

Mere administrative competence is no defence against the attacks 
of Professor Allen (‘‘ Bureaucracy Triumphant ’’), Lord Hewart 
(‘‘ The New Despotism ’’), and the other critics of the Order in 
Council and the Statutory Rule and Order system. We may 
think they are wrong in their attribution to ‘‘ the Bureaucracy ”’ of 
responsibility for the system under which the practices of which 
they make complaint have grown up. We may agree that it is a 
curious obliquity of vision which prevents them from seeing that 
Parliament is the fount and origin of these troubles and we may 
hope that, when the exuberance of Party abates, perhaps the remedies 
which the situation requires will be applied. But it cannot be denied 
that their views as to the culpability of administration are widely 
shared. Sir William Harcourt’s saying was not far out: ‘“‘ The 
country would be extremely well governed by the permanent officials 
for twelve or eighteen months and then the public would hang all the 
heads of the Civil Service to the nearest lamp-posts. The value of 
the political heads of departments is to tell the permanent officials 
what the public will not stand.’’ (‘‘ Life,’’ Vol. II, p. 387.) 

The administrative expert has to carry people with him just as 
much as the legislator and the community will give much heartier 
support to his enlightened conclusions if he will state his reasons for 
what he wants to do in publications that reach those concerned. 
There has been so much discussion of this aspect that there is no 
excuse for dwelling upon it, but those interested will not neglect 
remarkable articles in recent issues of PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION, by 
Mr. E. J. Foley, and Dr. Herman Finer on “ Officials and the 
Public ’’ (Vol. IX, No. 1), and by Mr. F. R. Cowell on ‘‘ Govern- 
ment Departments and the Press in the U.S.A.”’ (Vol. IX, No. 2). 

The mass of result from the highly multiplied pressure of research 
upon the frontiers of the unknown—what we call, for short, the 
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increase of knowledge, though, as I have tried to show, there is more 
in it than that—is making it very difficult for democracy, with steadily 
widening spheres of interest, to move hand or foot administratively 
without expert co-operation, especially in face of the troubles that 
beset statesmanship in these days of anxiety. No one has done more 
to develop this co-operation or has shown more faith in the applica- 
tion of specialized knowledge to the problems of democratic govern- 
ment than General Smuts. who urged in his Sidgwick Memorial 
Lecture that: ‘‘ the scientific economic expert should come to play 
in the modern state, and in international relations, a part somewhat 
analogous to that of the legal expert and the law court ..... r, 
(‘‘ Africa and Some World Problems,’’ pp. 170 and 177.) That is 
rapidly coming to pass but General Smuts would go farther: ‘‘ Great 
party disputes which threaten the tranquillity or the progress of the 
state, should be remitted to a body of experts, whose personal 
characters and reputations confer exceptional authority on them, and 
whose recommendations should be available as a guide for public 
opinion and the government.’’ 


In the communities of the future, when the interests of the State 
share more largely in the devotion now consecrated to party ends, 
there will, not doubt, be development on these lines, but great party 
disputes appear to be of the essence of the party system—if there were 
none it would be necessary to invent them! By the time an issue 
assumes major importance and a pronounced party complexion its 
merits are obscured and expert opinion upon them ceases to carry 
much weight; indeed by that time the experts of eminence are usually 
committed to one view or the other and the result of a remit to them 
can be calculated. But aspects of these disputes, involving expert 
knowledge, might much more often be so referred, thereby clearing 
up the facts and, as always follows, narrowing the field of controversy. 


In industrial life, the distinctions mentioned earlier seem to hold 
good. There is the consultant and there is the routine specialist 
and there is the professionally trained man in control whose inter- 
locking professional and business knowledge equips him for manage- 
ment. But there is an important fourth class whose expert associa- 
tions are financial. 


It is doubtful whether the development which seems discernible 
in administration, whereby the expert will become an administratively 
qualified person, is discernible in industry. Finance is conditioning 
everything in these days. In administration, finance is supposed to 
condition everything too, but the people in control are not concerned 
primarily with financial questions but with accounting questions, 
which are very different things. Broadly speakiry, administration 
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has nothing to do with finance as industry understands it, but 
administrative accounting arrangements are far more intricate, due, 
in great part, to the multiplication of the growths, often parasitical, 
in the shape of authorities external to the administering department. 

With the development of the ideas grouped under the terms 
‘ scientific management ”’ and “‘ rationalizatior. ’’ the control of the 
larger aggregations of capital in the industrial field seems to be passing 
to men whose training has been financial, not administrative, and 
who know relatively little of the technical details of the businesses 
with which they are associated. The route by which control passed 
from expert technicians to Finance seems to follow fairly well-cefined 
lines. In the beginning the business was founded by some technical 
man of outstanding ability, a manufacturer of fine chemicals or 
linoleum or cables, or what not. in the hey-day of industrialism he 
prospered and ceased to be dependent on his business for a livelihood. 
Then, either through the offer of an extravagant price—the common 
method of the early company promoter—or the pressure of competi- 
tion and the inability to introduce modern plant or to reduce his 
“* overhead,’’ he entered an amalgamation and retired. His suc- 
cessors, not perhaps of the same calibre, carried on and, later, when 
the group was “‘ rationalized ’’ or entered a large-scale ‘‘merger ”’ 
they disappeared. Thereafter highly qualified specialist personnel 
took over the purely technical side, the real control passing to the 
centre where resides the ability to obtain and handle capital profitably, 
ability relatively rarer than the ability to handle processes and men. 
Both sorts of ability seem hard to come by. Long before the division 
between industrial administration and finance developed, Mr. 
Charles M. Schwab, of the United States Steel Corporation, told a 
Commission—“‘ that the limit of a single man’s power of controlling 
a great concern had not been reached but he admitted that it is a 
matter of the greatest difficulty to hire administrative ability sufficient 
to run a concern without loss.’’ (Quoted, with other opinions, by 
Marshall, ‘‘ Industry and Trade,”’ p. 364.) 

The War made a difference. The War was as much a school of 
large-scale administration as a school of large-scale warfare—or 
transportation or manufacture. It destroyed the ‘phobias and 
inhibitions of mere magnitude. The lesson that size need never appal 
administration was one of the greatest of war lessons. In point of 
fact the doctrines underlying rationalization owe their present 
development to the huge scale on which it was found possible to work 
administratively during the War. And, probably, the current 
dominance of Finance is only a phase. Finance, after all, is only 
business operating on a plane of its own. Normal business is ninety 
per cent. routine and the routine management of large aggregations 
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of capital—when it has been reduced to routine—should present no 
more difficulty than the routine management of anything else. 

As might be expected, the malaise of distrust dogs expert opinion 
in industry as elsewhere. In a matter of plain business among 
business people there is not usually much room for differences of 
opinion but on any issue involving the industrial application of 
scientific principle there are so often varying opinions and the 
divergence breeds distrust. Bagehot quotes Sir George Lewis as 
saying (‘‘ Biographical Studies,’’ p. 228), that his experience at the 
War Office had shown him that scientific evidence might be accumu- 
lated in almost any quantity for any given invention and against any 
given invention. 

Sometimes the astute endeavour to suck out no small advantage 
from such divergences. In the case of one large-scale undertaking 
the writer has in mind, the administrative authority was statutorily 
bound to be guided by expert advice. But he had a choice of advisers 
and discarded a number of opinions until he secured one which 
approximated to his own views. He then had the undertaking 
carried out as he wanted it—with the necessary buttress of expert 
advice! Perhaps the astuteness had something to do with it but 
things went wrong; the anticipations of the promoters were not wholly 
fulfilled and another stone became available for the parliamentary 
critic of expert opinion. 

It is odd how any depreciation of the value of the expert will win 
approval and agreement from people who are poles apart in their 
views of any other question in this world or the next, people like Dr. 
Parker and the Victorian Lord Salisbury. You may recall that 
Parker proposed to preach on the fallibility of expert opinion from 
the text, ‘‘ the stone that the builders ’’—the builders, he observed, 
the people who knew all about stones !—‘‘ rejected has become the 
head-stone of the corner,’’ and Lord Salisbury’s gibe, ‘‘ If you believe 
the doctors, nothing is wholesome: if you believe the theologians, 
nothing is innocent: if you believe the soldiers nothing is safe ’’ ! 

Even Mr. Henry Ford, out of his immense experience, can write : 
** If ever I wanted to kill opposition by unfair means I would endow 
the opposition with experts,’’ and again, ‘‘ We have most unfor- 
tunately found it necessary to get rid of a man as soon as he thinks 
himself an expert because no one ever considers himself expert if he 
really knows his job.’’ (‘‘ My Life and Work,’’ Sydney ed., pp. 28 
and 86.) One can only suppose that Mr. Ford’s shafts are aimed at 
the type of man who should not ordinarily be classed as expert at 
all, the soi-disant expert, who is to be found in all fields of human 
activity and is so often the cause of grief in the judicious. Other- 
wise Mr. Ford’s views are difficult to follow for no industry has 
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profited more than his from the labours of the specialist. There is 
the classical example of F. W. Taylor who spent twenty-six years on 
an investigation into the efficiency of cutting tools. His expenses were 
defrayed by ten industrial companies and during the period he cut 
400 tons of metal into chips! Whoever Mr. Ford has in mind it is 
not people like that, nor is it his medical man nor his lawyers. 

Why are some professions more subject to this malaise of distrust 
than others? When an architect furnishes an estimate of the cost of 
providing a building why does the experienced business person so 
often assume that it is not so dependable as other professional esti- 
mates and will probably be exceeded? He does so because that has 
been his experience and the experience of his associates. But why 
should an architect’s estimates be thought less dependable than 
others? Should the writer be thought to fling a stone at a distin- 
guished profession, to whose practitioners, as he has known them, 
he owes much, if he ventured the suggestion that the architect is in 
the same position as the specialist who is doing work that requires 
administrative qualifications which he has had no opportunity of 
obtaining ; the architect is a specialist doing work that requires business 
qualifications and the training on the business side of the profession 
is not adequate to requirements. The architect has to deal with the 
contractor, a being with a very highly developed business sense. 
What part of the young architect’s professional training fortifies him 
for a contest of wits with this capable person who is business to the 
last ounce and would not otherwise long remain a contractor. See 
in this connection the series of articles entitled ‘‘ Tribulations of Early 
Practice ’’ (by ‘‘ Karshish ’’): The Architects’ Journal, July, 1926, 
to March, 1927. These articles exhibit in a strong light the extent to 
which business questions enter into professional practice. The 
development of architecture on the purely professional side has 
perhaps unduly absorbed the interest of the profession and a readjust- 
ment of view and practice to meet modern conceptions of business 
may be overdue—otherwise, to take an outstanding instance, the 
‘* Time and Progress Schedule ’’ system of planning, under which a 
building may be erected with a reduction in the time factor of from 
one-sixth to one-third, would have obtained more general recogni- 
tion.> No doubt the architect has the quantity surveyor to help him 
out but the surveyor is in the hands of the architect, for lack of 
business foresight on his part and consequent variations on the 
contract tie the hands of the surveyor. 

To meet this problem in professional life and the analogous 
problem in administration it has been suggested—though not, 
probably, by the commercial people—that useful experience might 

5 ‘‘ Interim Report of the Building Industry Council of Review ’’ (King), p. 9. 
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be obtained were the novice to spend, say, six months with a banking 
house or an accounting firm in good practice. But, while better than 
nothing, of what real use would that be? For one thing, the services 
of a casual employee of this kind would be of little value for he could 
not be entrusted with anything but routine work. He could not be 
put in a position where he would get a grasp of the principles of 
business and their practical application. He would learn little. 

Supposing, however, that it were frankly recognised that the 
services of the novice were of no value and that the business had 
to ‘‘ carry ’’ him, could anything be done? There are practicable 
ways but they present their own difficulties. For instance, if he 
could be given carefully selected files exhibiting the application of 
some of the principles that guide commercial life; if he were to study 
these and state his conclusions on each; if he were catechized daily 
upon them by some very experienced person, he would, at the least, 
employ his time profiably but that sort of experience would not be 
easy to obtain. No business can keep people of experience to act as 
tutors to young professional men or public servants. That is the 
rock on which any scheme of the kind splits. 

But there are lines on which a solution may be found. There 
exists one great reservoir of business ability of which not enough 
use is made. If a panel of retired men of business—bank managers, 
€.g., ate not necessarily senile at the age limit—could be associated 
with the academic teaching of such subjects, men who had been 
through the mill and had at their fingers’ ends instances and illustra- 
tions of business in action, what a reinforcement of interest could be 
breught to bear on ordinary text-book discussions. 

There might even emerge from such an association a real manual 
of business principle. One is needed as badly as the manual of 
administrative principle referred to earlier, for the position to-day is 
just as Bagehot stated it long ago—‘‘ the ‘ theory of business ’ leads 
a life of obstruction, because theorists do not see the business, and 
the men of business will not reason out the theories.’’ (“‘ Economic 
Studies,’’ p. 7.) 

Another of these awkward questions! Why is a Civil Engineer 
or a Quantity Surveyor regarded as a better man of business than 
an Architect? For the sake of the argument assuming the fact, how 
do they acquire their knowledge of business? for it will be conceded 
that good men in these professions are rarely other than good men of 
business. Whence do they derive that curious complex of calculation 
and impulse, of intuitions and inhibitions that forms the judgment 
of the man of business? Has working closely to estimates anything 
to do with it? Or is there something in the training which implants 
it? Does the essential esthetic element in the Architect’s ‘‘ make 
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up ’’ tend to affect his business outlook? But these are tough ques- 
tions to which there is no answer and you may be inclined to say, 
with Stevenson’s beggar-wife: ‘‘ It’s gey an’ easy speirin’.’’ 

There are, of course, more important features of the distrust which 
characterises the relations between democracy and the experts than 
those presented by professional life. That this distrust has difficult 
reactions in Industry is apparent even to a mere spectator and though 
the spectator misses the finer points of the game he sees more of its 
drift and character than the players. Even a spectator is bound to 
ask what are the implications of such an admission as that made some 
time ago by Sir William Ellis that steel-makers generally had failed 
to make the best use of the rising generation of metallurgists and 
engineers and he cannot ignore the corollaries of the Third ‘‘ Balfour 
Report,’’® with its tale of the reluctance of Industry to avail itself of 
the expert scientific advice available on such advantageous terms. It 
is regrettable to note from that Report—though there are signs of 
improvement since it was written—-how slowly the results of research 
filter down to Industry, even when the reluctance to have much to do 
with the expert is overcome: what a lag there is between the attain- 
ment of the results and their application. It has been stated by Sir 
Robert Hadfield that it took his firm twenty-one years to develop the 
use of transformer steel from the experimental stage to the manu- 
facture of the commercial article on a proper business basis.” 

Take the position from another angle. Dr. W. H. Eccles has 
pointed out® that in 1925 about 49,000 patents were granted in 
America, 16,000 in Germany and 15,000 in Great Britain; that in 
America 89.2 per cent. were native inventions, in Germany 77 per 
cent. and in Great Britain 57 per cent. Many inferences might be 
drawn from these illuminating figures but it is submitted that, at any 
rate, they do provide an indication of the value set upon research 
and the work of the expert in the different countries and that they 
justify much that is said in criticism of the attitude of Industry to 
research. 

Of course, it may be said that if industrial firms prefer to buy 
licences, instead of paying for research, why should they not, for they 
are then buying results, but it is not every country that is going to 
go on selling them results and a turn of the legislative wheel may 
have serious consequences. 

Once again, what is an expert when all is said? He is a person 
who, in a narrow field, knows more than others, has had more educa- 


6 ‘‘ Factors in Industrial and Commercial Efficiency.’’ H.M. Stationery Office, 1927. 

7 Quoted in the very interesting Report of the Department of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research for 1930-31, p. 15, Cmd. 3980. 

8 Presidential. Address to the Institution of Electrical Engineers, Journal, Decem- 
ber, 1926. 
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tion than others. Now, while the tide of democracy has swept away 
many of the strongholds of ignorance and obscurantism where the 
value of education used to be derided and while it is a stark platitude 
that the future of democracy is closely bound up with education— 
much more closely than with the forms of parliamentary govern- 
ment—yet it is not in the least a platitude that the future of democracy 
is quite as closely bound up with specialised education. People who 
would not dream of belittling education per se will cheerfully belittle 
specialised education and its product, the expert. For, after all, 
democracy owes everything to people who have had a specialised 
education. The experts of the great municipal corporations carry our 
communal life in their hands and experts in the science of transporta- 
tion make that life tolerable by enabling us to get out of it. The 
Council of the League of Nations is the mouthpiece of experts. The 
colonies of the various Powers owe their development to experts, the 
development varying with the intelligence which selects and supports 
them. 

But if democracy is to make the fullest use of the expert and his 
specialised equipment, it will be necessary to take far more seriously 
than has yet been done the necessity for administrative education. 
In the editorial columns of ‘‘ Nature ”’ the other day, it was urged 
that: ‘‘ If the future of society largely depends on our ability to link 
administrative power with knowledge of the scientific factors involved 
in our modern problems, that combination can only be secured when 
the scientific worker adds to his knowledge the wisdom which is the 
fruit of a balanced development. The problem is fundamentally 
educational.’’® And that is the position though, as I have tried to 
show, the sources of administrative wisdom are not readily uncovered 
and balanced development will not be practicable until they are. To 
the lack of balanced development is attributable a great deal of the 
distrust whose manifestations we have been considering. And if 
that development is to be secured, if the specialist is to be adequately 
equipped for administrative work, then one of the first necessities 
is the reduction of administrative principle to a form in which it can 
be assimilated. 


§ 27th June, 1931. 
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By F. R. Cowe tt, B.A., B.Sc.(Econ.) Lond. 


ANALYTICAL SUMMARY 


I. The increase of Government business demands constant attention to 
organization and to administrative methods — Examples from 
administrative history. 

II. A division of efficiency is desirable to study this need—Present failure 
to utilise departmental knowledge of administrative processes; An example 
of need for greater horizontal correlation in administration; Value of a 
peceanent advisory and research body ; Nature of the knowledge it would 
seek. 

III. Illustrations from the U.S.A.—The Federal Bureau of Efficiency ; origins, 
aims and achievements; American States and municipalities; [!!lustration 
from Germany ; Relevance to British needs. 

IV. Objections answered—Departmental hostility; Dual responsibility; Effect 
on departmental initiative. 

V. Conclusion—Efficiency promotion, a necessary function in industry, is 
applicable to Government and administration also; Organisation of the 
efficiency division; the Treasury. 


I 


N° more convincing demonstration exists of the necessity for a 

constant survey of administrative organization and methods than 
the spectacular increase in governmental activities which has occurred 
in all modern States during the last hundred years. The growing 
burden of this work has been met by an evolution in administrative 
forms which has rested, as all human organization must rest, on the 
twin principles of the division and co-ordination of labour. It is a 
process which has illustrations in developments such as the segregation 
of the purchasing function by the establishment of H.M. Stationery 
Office (1786) and H.M. Office of Works (1852) and the segregation of 
the function of personnel selection by the creation of the Civil Service 
Commission (1855). It is hardly too much to say that this evolution 
has hitherto had its main motive force in the pressure of the needs of 
the moment rather than in a scientific conception of the administrative 
task. The desirability of separating the two functions here mentioned 
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for instance, was very imperfectly understood at the time they were 
proposed with the result that not only did it cost a considerable 
struggle to secure them but equal difficulties lay in the path of their 
development and extension. In proportion as the science of public 
administration is strengthened by historical and other studies to see 
more clearly the nature and the purpose of its task, so will far-reaching 
reforms of this type be more easy of achievement. 

There can be no doubt that the secret of success in organization 
must always lie in the more effective application of the fundamental 
principle, thus illustrated, of the subdivision and co-ordination of 
duties within the administrative framework. No longer should it be 
possible to rest content with the existing organization until some 
obvious defect compels reform. It is the duty of public administra- 
tion, therefore, to be constantly on the search for new co-ordinations; 
for new machinery to provide for new functions; in other words, to 
advance to new. conquests rather than to be ready merely to repair 
the errors of the past. 

II 

If this important task is to be performed with success the question 
arises whether it may not be necessary to provide some permanent 
organization to pursue it. 

This question is not new in British public administration. Succes- 
sive Royal Commissions on the Civil Service have taken up the idea of 
some central control of the Service from within the Service itself. 
The Royal Commission of 1914 enlarging upon the rudimentary 
machinery recommended by the previous Commissions of 1874-75 
and 1886-1890, outlined methods by which the Treasury should be 
given ‘‘ general oversight of the Civil Service in order that its strength 
and its component parts may be most effectively employed.’’! The 
Haldane Committee on the machinery of Government advocated that 
increased attention should be given to the study of the routine business 
of the Departments both by the Departments themselves and by the 
Treasury.2, The Tomlin Commission of 1929, influenced it would 
seem by the evidence of Sir Josiah Stamp, carried this general recom- 
mendation a little further by recommending that ‘‘ provision should 
be made for the continuous overhaul of the machinery of government 
by a small specially trained staff recruited from the Service 
generally.’’8 

Sir Josiah Stamp had illustrated his argument before the Com- 
mission‘ from the results of his own experience in the industrial world 
and also from a memorandum in which General Dawes had explained 


1 4th Report of the Royal Commission on the Civil Service. Cd. 7338. 1914. p. 86. 


2 Cd. 9230. ror8. p. 21. ‘ ; 
8 Report of the Royal Commission on the Civil Service, 1929, para. 595. 
4 Reprinted in Pustic ADMINISTRATION, July, 1932. 
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the origins and duties of the Bureau of the Budget of the U.S.A. 
When this Bureau was set up in Washington in 1921 its task was to 
grapple with the large problem of the waste resulting from the lack 
of co-ordination within the administrative framework as a whole. 
Until that time the Budget system in the British sense was not known 
in the Federal administration, so that the great reform then made 
has hardly the same significance for this country as it has in the 
U.S.A. itself. The case is different, however, when it comes to the 
provision of machinery for improving the standard of skill and intelli- 
gence which must be applied for the most efficient execution of the 
routine duties of administration within each Government Office. 
Methods which have already been well established in American 
practice still wear an air of novelty here. When, therefore, Sir 
Josiah Stamp asserts that ‘‘ a ‘ flying arm’ of co-ordination and 
control with rights of entry into departments and criticism and 
examination at any point, is likely to have important psychological 
and critical value ’’ he strikes a new note and aims at something more 
than had previously been contemplated by the various Royal Com- 
missions, who, impressed above all things with the need of respecting 
the doctrine of ministerial responsibility, had sought to avoid trenching 
upon departmental autonomy. Yet, in the light of the development 
of the principles of organization in the commercial and industrial 
world it cannot be said that this proposal is premature. It may, in 
fact, be asked whether the time is not now ripe for a fuller recognition 
of the need for an independent staff or advisory function which shall 
concentrate its efforts on the methods and mech. ics of public adminis- 
tration? Is there not room for an efficiency division which shall 
devote all its time to questions of administrative organization and 
which shall study from a central standpoint such things as administra- 
tive organization, method, procedure and measurement, filing, the 
use of office machinery and analogous questions? Work such as this 
must be undertaken in every government department, and while there 
are of course some general guiding principles applicable to it, there is 
no central machinery to ensure that the vast aggregate stock of know- 
ledge accumulated in the different departments should be pooled and 
applied intelligently for the common benefit. In neglecting to acquire 
adequate knowledge of all its own processes, and to apply this know- 
ledge to their improvement it can hardly be doubted that administra- 
tion must suffer unnecessary deficiency merely in its technique. It 
is no answer to this indictment to object that the varied functions of 
the different departments make it impossible for them to benefit by 
pooling and comparing their experience. For if one thing is certain 
in the study of public administration, it is that it must be, to use a now 
somewhat out-of-date distinction, an inductive science and that in this 
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character it must proceed by the collection and comparison of all 
available experiences. Such an objection in other words needs nothing 
but a positive restatement in order to lose its character as an objection 
and to become instead one of the main arguments in support of the 
thesis here examined. 

The need for a separate division of efficiency may be restated in 
a somewhat different form by relating it to the general administrative 
framework, in which it would operate to produce a greater degree of 
horizontal co-ordination between departments. It is a commonplace 
in discussions of governmental organization to deplore that its correla- 
tions are predominantly perpendicular, or, in other words, that the 
dangers of departmental autonomy are not sufficiently mitigated by 
the connecting link provided by the political cabinet. Much has been 
done in recent years by the growth of interdepartmental committees 
for the discussion of common questions of policy and procedure to 
lessen this objection but there are grounds for thinking that yet further 
extensions of this practice are desirable. The Efficiency division 
would of course be interdepartmental in its essence, and the contribu- 
tion it would make to the administrative process would be additional 
to that rendered by existing and temporary interdepartmental com- 
mittees called into existence from time to time to study special 
problems. 

The fact that it would be a permanent organization with a specialist 
staff would ensure that it would be better able than a committee 
meeting occasionally to develop a really expert staff, to organize its 
findings and to provide for their utilization. But even if the possibility 
of organizing an Efficiency division is conceded it may nevertheless 
be thought that the topics with which it must deal are not such that 
lend themselves to formulation in any body of doctrine which can 
have wide application. It is the fate of administrative work in modern 
States that it must build its solutions on a scale so large, requiring so 
great a division of tasks and a more numerous creation of special © 
duties, that it strikes the casual observer as unnecessarily elaborate 
and extravagant. Hence its development tends to lag behind the real 
needs of the situation. To such a cause, for instance, may be attri- 
buted not a little of the nineteenth century dislike for government 
enterprises. It should become progressively less important now that 
private industry is developing gigantic institutions of its own in which 
problems of organization or administration parallel those experienced 
in Governmental work. There is now no dearth of literature on 
commercial and industrial problems of office management, accounting 
and general business procedure. In comparison, the corresponding 
administrative problems which are certainly no less important, have 


5 The Royal Commission of 1929, in recommending that officers should be seconded 
for such duties ‘‘ for a period of a few years only ’’ throws away much of the benefits: 


such a body might be expected to confer. 
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been poorly served. For instance, the necessity which obliges public 
departments to keep a fuller record of their work than is customary in 
most commercial organizations creates a special problem to which 
public servants must apply their own solutions. Yet even this is but 
a problem of classification and as such has a background in well- 
developed, practical and theoretical studies familiar to logicians and 
librarians. Accounting and auditing methods in the Government 
Service have direct affiliations with the general theory of the subject, 
but they present many aspects deserving special study. There should 
therefore be no fear that material is lacking out of which a new service 
of specialized knowledge may be built. 


III 

It is fortunately unnecessary to argue the matter purely on 
theoretical grounds by the mere balancing of probabilities. Govern- 
mental practice in other countries no less than private industry can 
already show efficiency divisions in action. It is not surprising that 
the United States affords an example. 

The Federal Government in the United States operates on a larger 
scale than the national Government of Great Britain, and it might 
therefore be expected to show a greater subdivision of functions. For 
this reason alone a study of its forms should always be invaluable to 
British administrators. The Bureau of the Budget has already been 
mentioned, but more relevant is the smaller and less well-known 
Bureau of Efficiency.® 


The Bureau of Efficiency in the U.S.A. 

The Bureau of Efficiency was not originally designed for all the 
tasks which it actually performs. In fact for the first three years of 
its existence it was merely a special division of the Federal Civil 
Service Commission created to assist in the proper classification of 
Federal employees—‘‘ for the establishment and maintenance of a 
system of efficiency ratings . . . .’’ and “‘ to investigate and report 

. as to the administrative needs of the service relating to 
personnel in the several executive departments and independent 
establishments.’’? 

It is not a very big step from classifying staff to expressing some 
views on the best allocation of the work which they have to do and 
before the division became an independent Bureau (which it did in 
1916), it had already begun ‘“‘ investigations in several departments to 
ascertain how their work can be done best and what numbers and 


6 The relation of these two Bureaux is close and would afford an interesting further 
study. Thus the great and growing authority of the Bureau of the Budget may further 
overshadow the Bureau of Efficiency, although the latter, if it tends to become an instru- 
ment of Congressional critics may itself become stronger. Such speculations, however, 
are merely incidental to the main argument of this paper. 

7 U.S. Legislative, Executive and Judicial Appropriation Act, 4th March, 1913. The 
Economy Act of 30th June, 1932, has transferred these duties to the Civil Service 
Commission. 
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classes of employees are needed to do it,’’ and further ‘‘ whenever the 
departments have requested it, aid has been given in introducing 
improved methods proposed as a result of these investigations.’’$ 

It is especially important to note that this growth in the purely 
advisory work of the Bureau has been, as this last quotation shows, 
the result of a demand from the Departments. It was not forced on 
them. The Chief of the Bureau explained this situation to a Com- 
mittee of Congress in 1920. ‘‘ In the beginning,’’ he said, ‘‘ we never 
got a call, but as Departments have found out that our purpose is to 
aid them and not to criticize them and that we never indulge in pub- 
licity of any kind, the hostility that existed has been gradually 
overcome . . . . Wenow have more calls than we can take care of.’’? 

As the utility of the Bureau’s work gained wider recognition this 
voluntary work in response to requests for help has been supplemented 
by problems which are “‘ assigned to it either formally by Statute or 
informally by Committees of Congress or individual Members of 
Congress.’’!° The classification of the work done by the Bureau is 
set by the four factors ‘‘ on which the quality of administrative work 
must everywhere depend— 

1. The general scheme of organization under which the employees 
are required to do their work. 
The character of the personnel employed. 
The methods of accounting and reporting. 
The particular business methods employed in the conduct of 
the several offices.”’ 
Already in 1920 the Bureau was able to report that “‘ all of these 
factors in Government administration have been the subject of study 
by the Bureau of Efficiency.’’ A brief enumeration of some, a bare 
fraction, of the topics upon which the Bureau has been engaged will 
be the best illustration of its utility to the public administration of 
the U.S.A. 
(a) The Organization of Government Business 

It was soon very obvious that the Bureau would become a kind 
of ‘‘ clearing house of government activities ’’ if it was to carry out 
the duties laid upon it by Congress of investigating duplication of 
work among the executive departments. In order to facilitate this 
task an index of Government activities was instituted. Before com- 
mencing any new activities, departments were asked to notify the 


Bureau of their intentions.’ 

8 Report of the U.S. Bureau of Efficiency, 25th March, 1913, to 31st October, 1916. 

8 Hearings before the Sub-Committee of the House Committee on Appropriations on 
Legislative, Executive and Judicial Appropriation Bill, 1921. Government Printing 
Office, 1920. 

10 Bureau of Efficiency Annual Report, 1929-1930, p. 2 (subsequently referred to as 
“* Report ’’ in these notes). 

11 Report, 1919-1920. 

22 Report, 1918-1919, p. 27 et seq. 
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This Index already in 1927 consisted of about 50,000 cards and 
some 70 to 100 new projects were annually reported to the Bureau. It 
is interesting to note that it is rare that duplication has been dis- 
covered on such occasions (perhaps itself as result of the Bureau’s 
existence) but this does not mean that the Bureau’s index is valueless 
for in the report it makes on proposed new work, it is able to refer 
the inquiring department to all similar work previously done by any 
branch of the Government Service.18 

In the sphere of active administrative reorganization the Bureau 
was instrumental in securing the passage of legislation abolishing the 
system whereby nine sub-treasuries were maintained in various parts 
of the U.S.A. The consolidation of these sub-treasuries with other 
Government departments and with the Federal Reserve banks 
resulted in an annual saving of nearly half-a-million dollars in 
administrative expenses and of about two million dollars in interest 
on the national debt." 

Equally as important as the reformation of existing wastages of 
this type are the measures which the Bureau can take to prevent 
them arising if it is called in to advise wpon the most suitable 
organization for newly created administrative units. In 1929 it 
proposed an organization for the newly created Federal Farm Board 
which was subsequently declared by the Farm Board to have been 
very helpful.% 





(b) Accounting and Business Methods 

In the field of accounting reform the Bureau now has a long 
record of useful service. It was charged by Congress in 1917 with 
the general task of examining and investigating ‘‘ the methods of 
examining and auditing claims against the United States and accounts 
of disbursing officers, and of accounting for receipts and disburse- 
ments.’’6 It forthwith collected all the accounting forms in use in 
the public service and began a detailed examination of the procedure 
of which they formed part. Since then it has overhauled and 
reshaped the procedure of accounting in many branches of the 
administration. 

In 1919 it announced that its aim was “‘ the installation as rapidly 
as possible of modern accounting methods in the several Government 
departments,’’’ a field in which it has certainly laboured hard and 
apparently with success. Its work was badly needed for it was at this 
time that the budget system was being introduced within the Federal 





18 Report, 1926-1927, p. 19. The Index has recently been of the greatest assistance 
in reorganising various Government activities on the reduced scale rendered necessary 
by the need for economy. Report, 1931-1932, p. 13. 

14 Report, 1919-1920, pp. II-I2. 

15 Report, 1929-1930, Pp. 9. 

16 Legislative Executive and Judicial Appropriation Act, 3rd March, 1917. 
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administration, and nothing is more certain, as the Bureau itself 
pointed out, than the fact that a budget could never be a better 
product than the system of departmental accounts from which it 
must necessarily be compiled.’ Among the miscellaneous business 
methods which it has surveyed and improved the following may be 
briefly enumerated : — 

A scheme for re-arranging the 60,000,000 copies of patent specifi- 
cations to make them more readily available to the public, a better 
system of reproduction of patent specifications, a revision of the 
procedure for the issue and registration of passports, a survey of the 
correspondence system at the Washington Post Office, reorganization 
of the files of the Committee on Military Affairs of the House of 
Representatives, a simplification of the record system relating to mail 
locks and keys used in the Postal Service, a study of the sizes of 
coinage and of the durability of paper used as currency, the organiza- 
tion of various industrial processes such as brick-making and the 
manufacture of iron castings, including automobile licence plates, 
by convict labour in the Federal prisons, an examination and 
improvement of the methods of control and production in the Federal 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing responsible for the production of 
bank notes and security printing, the abolition of no less than 128 
reports annually submitted to Congress. 

The list could be almost indefinitely extended, but sufficiently 
numerous instances will have been cited to show that the Bureau 
takes an extended view of its duties and participates in very many 
branches of administrative activity. It has even invented mechanical 
appliances as a part of its work to promote the use of time and labour 
saving devices in the Government Service. Such, for example, are 
the machines now used in several American libraries in substitution 
for hand-changing of books issued on loan. As a result of the special 
knowledge acquired in the course of its work the Bureau has been 
denominated as the proper repository of information regarding the 
use of office appliances. Manufacturers wishing to do business with 
the Government departments are expected to submit their products 
for demonstration to the Bureau, and all Government offices have 
been asked to refer questions involving the use of office appliances 
to the Bureau for study. 

Not all this miscellaneous work would be relevant to British 
practice and procedure. Nevertheless the general principle which it 
illustrates stands out clearly and shows that a central organization 
devoted entirely to planning, to research and to advising depart- 
ments in difficulties can render a valuable service for which neither 


17 Report, 1918-1919, p. 20. 
18 Report, 1927-1928, p. 21. 
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time nor staff is available where the actual business of administration 
must be currently performed. 


Other Governmental Agencies for the Promotion of Administrative 
Efficiency in the U.S.A. 

Both the Federal and the State Governments entered the 2oth 
century with a relatively costly, out-of-date, and inefficient adminis- 
trative mechanism. It is a sufficient tribute to the energies which 
have been applied to remedy this state of affairs to record that in spite 
of the disorganization of the world war, a reforming movement was 
instituted which had resulted by 1930 in the administrative consolida- 
tion of 15 of ‘se 48 States and the formulation of similar plans for 
over I5 more, some of which have since been adopted. 

The general tendency of these schemes has been to strengthen 
the executive arm of government in order to ensure that fuller 
measure of control over administrative acts which the situation so 
clearly demanded. This has generally led either to a much stronger 
department of finance or to a stronger executive secretariat 
immediately subordinated to the Governor of the State. In Mas- 
sachusetts the first course has been adopted. The Commission on 
Administration and Finance, as its name implies, has ‘‘ sweeping 
authority over the business management of the State departments and 
institutions.’ In Pennsylvania where a less centralized form of 
administration was adopted the Governor has retained wider powers. 
In Virginia centralization has also strengthened the hands of the 
Governor. 

The possibility of devising some permanent function for the 
maintenance of efficiency in administrative operations is thus secured. 
In the State of Washington the functions elsewhere given to the 
Department of Finance were located in a ‘‘ Department of Effi- 
ciency ’’ which was established at the time of State reorganization, 
having among its duties ‘‘ to exercise all the powers and perform all 
the duties relating to the inspection, examination and supervision of 
all public offices of the State... .’’ and ‘‘ to make efficiency 
surveys of all State departments and institutions, and the administra- 
tive and business methods pursued therein, examine into the physical 
needs and industrial activities thereof, and to make confidential 
reports to the Governor recommending necessary betterments, 
repairs and the installation of improved and more economical 
administrative methods, and advising such action as will result in 
a greater measure of self-support and remedies for inefficient 
functioning.’’™ 


19 ‘* Administrative Consolidation in State Governments,’’ by A. E. Buck. National 
Municipal League. New York, 1930. ; 
2 Laws of the State of Washington, 1921. Ch. 7. 
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Some of the early activities of the Department resulted in a series 
of publications reviewing not only the general financial history of the 
State, its taxation and the control of expenditures but also the results 
of the work of some of the various State departments.”! 

More recently the Department has issued a ‘‘ Uniform System of 
Accounts and General Instructions for State Offices, Departments and 
Institutions ’’ (Olympia, 1927). 

The movement for a greater horizontal correlation between depart- 
ments and a greater oversight of administrative methods has spread 
into municipal government also, a fact to which the City Manager 
plan bears striking witness. In large cities which have not adopted 
this plan it is hopeful to find that homage is paid to the principle 
which it enshrines. Thus the Mayor of Philadelphia declared on the 
6th March, 1930: ‘‘ Philadelphia is a business corporation with more 
than two million stockholders,’’ and as such it demanded ‘‘ a business 
administration.’’2 

Los Angeles has a Bureau of Budget and Efficiency which in the 
fiscal year 1930-1931 employed, in addition to a director and assistant 
director, twelve investigators and “‘ efficiency engineers.’’” 

The wide range of the duties of this bureau and the many tasks to 
which its energies have been devoted demonstrate the fact that in an 
organization of the size of the municipal government of a city of 
over 1,000,000 inhabitants, there is a real need for a specialist staff 
constantly at work to promote the efficiency of the mechanism of 
administration. In 1929, for instance, it devised a system to pool the 
cars used by different city departments, it overhauled the Police 
department, including requirements as to jail and station facilities, 
personnel, motor equipment, maintenance of prisoners, operating 
expenses, accounting methods and training of personnel, it subjected 
the Fire department to scrutiny and recommended a revision of its 
accounting system. Among other matters referred to it were such 
things as the maintenance of public buildings, furniture and office 
equipment needs, licence and permit matters, personnel needs, vacant 
lot cleaning, building alterations and the education and training of 
city employees. 

Germany 

The need for study of administrative organization and methods as 
a prelude to their reformation has been recognized in Germany by 
the establishment of the Deutsches Institute fiir Wirtschaftliche Arbeit 


21 Bulletins Nos. 1-12 by the Department of Efficiency under the Administrative Code 
of the State of Washington. Olympia, 1923-1924. 

2 “* The IIl’s of Philadelphia’s Government, by Harry A. Mackey, Mayor of the City 
of Philadelphia. 1930. 

3 ‘* Proposed Budget Fiscal Year, 1930-1931.’’ City of Los Angeles, California. 
Compiled under the supervision of the Bureau of Budget and Efficiency. 

% Annual Message of the Mayor. City of Los Angeles. 1930. 
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in der offentlichen Verwaltung, a foundation which receives an annual 
grant of money from the Ministerium des Innern in addition to contri- 
butions from State and local governments. Its energies are directed 
solely for the benefit of the public administration, and its sphere of 
work which is consultative, advisory and informative only, embraces 
organization and office management and includes an information 
bureau and a permanent exhibition of office appliances and 
machinery. Its influence is extended by means of a series of 
publications which include monographs on different administrative 
problems, and in addition it holds courses of instruction which public 
officials may attend for specialized study. 


The work of this Institute may be regarded as the application to 
public administration of that spirit of rationalization which has had 
so profound an influence on German industrial organization. But its 
semi-official and partially academic character makes it difficult to 
ensure that its influence should be as powerful as the need for it would 
seem to demand. 


It is not suggested that this brief reference to practice overseas 
reveals precedents to be followed slavishly in Great Britain. To 
whatever cause it may be attributed, and the reforming work of the 
Treasury is suggested as a major cause, British administration seems 
earlier to have attained a more efficient scheme of organization than 
the two great Federal States here mentioned. It is clear, moreover, 
that general differences of organization and of function make it 
necessary for each country to devise its own form of efficiency service. 
But there can be no doubt that the general principle of segregating 
this service in a special branch of the administration derives very 
great support from the observance of its success in other lands. 


IV 

Objections Answered 

Certain possible objections must be considered. The first is based 
on the kind of reception which a special division of efficiency might 
expect to receive from the other departments. An elementary view 
of human psychology will immediately answer that this reception 
would probably be hostile. Inspection is often resented and the 
suggestion that an outside body, necessarily unfamiliar with the 
details of the work, might be able to contribute anything of value 
towards its execution would often be regarded as an insult. This 
attitude is to be encountered wherever reforming bodies have been 
at work, as Sir Josiah Stamp has testified, and it is not surprising 
that the Chief of the Bureau of Efficiency acknowledged its existence 
in a passage already quoted (vide p. 374). It is hardly necessary to 
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observe that to allow any weight to such an objection would imply a 
severe reflection upon the quality of leadership in the hostile depart- 
ment. To resent or to refuse to allow disinterested investigation by 
an expert body can only imply one thing, that the department values 
its own peace and security more than the successful performance of 
its duty. It is plain, however, that merely negative considerations 
are not the whole aspect of the matter. Inspection and expert study 
by an outside body has a markedly positive effect also. It acts ‘‘ as 
a subtle yet often powerful agency for the release of dormant 
energies, valuable ideas, greater interest in one’s work, fuller 
co-operation... .”’% 

The development of the Bureau of Efficiency shows that although 
hostility may have been the dominant note at the outset it is now 
evident, from the volume of work falling upon the Bureau, that it 
has been successfully overcome. This result would not have been 
possible unless the Bureau had been able to prove its worth. When 
departments are at liberty to ask for its help or to ignore it the Bureau 
can survive only by contributing skill and knowledge which the 
departments have not been able to acquire during preoccupation with 
their own limited problems. An essential condition of success in this 
work is therefore the existence of an expert staff. ‘‘ Let me 
emphasise this point,’’ said the Director of the Bureau to a Congres- 
sional Committee, ‘‘ we are not required to deal with elementary 
questions but . . . . to deal with problems that have been thrashed 
over by the best men in the departments concerned. If we are to 
go them one better we must have men of higher skill and training 
than they have.’’6 

To secure and maintain this staff at the salaries payable within the 
Civil Service has not always been easy. It is, however, both a 
condition and a justification of the existence of an efficiency bureau.?’ 

A further possible objection that the existence of such a specialist 
branch of the Service would lead to dual responsibility is clearly a 
misapprehension inasmuch as the question of replacing departmental 
executive authority does not arise. The service of prompting 
efficiency is advisory only. For this reason the fear that an efficiency 
department would produce the opposite result to that intended, that 
it would sap departmental initiative by coming to the rescue of 
departments too lazy to grapple with their own problems, is equally 
groundless. 


25 ‘* Handbook of Business Administration,’’ published for the American Management 
Association. McGraw Hill Publishing Co. Ltd., 1931, p. 1925, where the apt analogy 
is provided of ‘‘ catalytic action, speeding up or promoting reactions without the catalyst 
itself being absorbed or changed.’’ 

26 Hearings before Sub-Committee of the House Committee on the Appropriation 
Bill, r92r. 

27 cf. Report, 1925-1926, p. I. 
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V 
Conclusion 

Objections of this sort do nothing to refute the positive arguments 
supporting the proposal that the work of organizing efficiency should 
be recognized as a necessary function of modern administration and 
therefore provided with its own permanent machinery. It is a 
function which has already been developed in industry both in 
England and in America, where private firms of consultants have 
been able to build up an extensive practice, numbering Government 
agencies as well as private industries among their clients. Business 
men know, and they are daily reminded by the pressure of competi- 
tion that they can only ignore a constant search for better achievement 
at their peril. What would be folly on their part is not likely to be 
wisdom in a Government office. It has for long been alleged that 
government organizations must be inefficient because they lack the 
incentive which competition supplies to industry, but it is not neces- 
sary to accept such an assumption in order to believe that a valuable 
stimulus to administration would result from an organized search for, 
and promotion of, efficient methods. That the Government should 
organize its own efficiency engineers rather than employ private 
consultants is indicated by the magnitude of its resources for their 
employment and instruction, and by the confidential nature of much 
of the work upon which they would be called to advise. The Govern- 
ment already differs from private businesses by employing its own 
auditor who is essentially part of the administrative organization. 

In England it is not perhaps necessary to do much more than to 
develop and strengthen existing advisory functions, notably those 
existing in the Treasury® in order to obtain that central division of 
efficiency which is here advocated. Departmental establishment 
officers provide the decentralized forces which could be enlisted to 
co-operate closely with the new division. At the moment these officers 
are charged with many other duties and it seems evident that they 
cannot devote enough time to undertake the functions here suggested 
as more appropriate to a new organization. 

It will probably be agreed that a newly organized efficiency divi- 
sion should, as a matter of administrative convenience, remain 
part of the Treasury although this is not essential to the present 
discussion. It will be sufficient if the arguments set out above 
establish the need for a constant survey of administrative methods 
and problems purely from the standpoint of administrative efficiency. 
In the development of this theme the actual organization of the new 
body which should undertake this task must necessarily be a 
subordinate consideration. 

% In the work of the Treasury Investigating Officers for example. 
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Administration 


By H. P. NEwsHoimeE, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P., B.Sc., D.P.H. 
Medical Officer of Health, City of Birmingham 
[Paper read before the Birmingham Regional Group of the 
Institute of Public Administration, February, 1933] 


JT has become a world-wide fashion nowadays, when discussing 
matters of public or private concern, to look at deficiencies 
rather than merits. Industry and commerce, economics and politics 
have become engaged, not in saying what is right with their activities, 
but rather in bemoaning that there is something wrong, and in trying 
to define wherein the fault lies. It is sometimes by no means an easy 
matter, yet it is enlightening and may be interesting, to seek to 
determine what is wrong in a particular case. Let me therefore for 
the greater portion of the time allotted to me follow the fashion, and 
appoach my subject soberly, even if the initial sobriety may need 
some adjustment in the conclusion. I shall endeavour to see whether 
there is anything seriously wrong with the state of the society which 
has brought a Public Health service into being, or with the principles 
which direct that service on its course. That will perhaps be more 
instructive than the alternative of a panegyric which with complete 
honesty and enthusiasm I could submit to you relating to the many 
things in which that service is outstanding and splendidly right. 


The Functions of the Public Health Service—(a) Clearing up 

An arresting feature of the Public Health service is the fact that in 
considerable degree it is engaged in tidying-up; a tidying-up of the 
never-ending kind to which a housewife is accustomed who has day 
by day to deal with the litter of a careless or a selfish household. It 
is not difficult to enter into the feelings of such a housewife, and to 
realise how strong sometimes must be her sense of wastage of her 
own energies in labour in itself unnecessary, and needed only to 
remedy the failure of others to adopt a reasonable standard of orderli- 
ness and self-respect. That is equally true of the Public Health 
service, whose energies are unproductive in so far as they are merely 
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correcting the readily avoidable bad manners of others. A large part 
of the work of sanitary staff, and an appreciable part of that of health 
visitors, is spent in precisely this type of tidying up, arising because 
of lack of consideration on the part of landlord or of tenant, or of care- 
lessness on the part of parent, of drunkenness in a husband, of 
sluttishness on the part of a wife. The removal of certain kinds of 
personal ill-health, another duty of the Public Health service, is itself 
a form of tidying up of something which elementary common sense 
and care could often have avoided. I do not forget that a proportion 
of these insanitary or uncleanly or neglected conditions arise not so 
much from carelessness as from disappointment or from despair or 
from the lack of means to maintain proper standards; nor that much 
personal ill-health arises from circumstances beyond the individual’s 
control. In so far as this is true, the staff of a Public Health depart- 
ment can feel the positive and immediate value of their contact with 
the individual. But even here, the mere fact of disappointment and 
despair, of absence of elementary facilities for a well-ordered life, or 
of the existence of ill-health inflicted by external action, all show the 
presence of agencies or influences many of which modern society 
could in fact have prevented by the permeation of that society by a 
different attitude towards life. 

Let me make it clear that although the Public Health worker is 
very conscious that in these particular directions he is engaged in 
work resembling that of the attendant who spends his days in spearing 
up from the grass of parks paper which should never have been thrown 
there, he certainly does not carry a sense of futility into his work. 
His work, with its happy admixture of other aspects, brings a very 
solid and happy satisfaction. Even in the directions here under 
review, his contact with the unfortunate and the downtrodden gives 
him ample space to use his energies to the full in work which is 
immediately useful, however unnecessary were human nature ideal. 


The Functions of the Public Health Service—(b) Prevention. 


I have said that a part of the energy of the Public Health service 
is devoted to this work of the housewife. Another part of their 
energies joins issue with the public at an earlier stage, before the 
carelessness or folly has been committed, and seeks to give the public 
prior warning: One main duty of the service is to teach the indi- 
vidua! not to be untidy in regard to his personal health and his habits 
towards his fellows, lest he or they should develop conditions of ill- 
health. But that untidiness in personal health and in dealing with the 
health or well-being of others, against which the service constantly 
seeks to warn society, is not wholly or chiefly inherent and inevitable. 
Tt is not a necessity of existence. It has come to pass largely—though, 
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let us be clear, not exclusively—through man-made and man-chosen 
conditions, conditions which as one aspect of their influence lead to 
aggregation in ever-growing groups for motives in part unworthy. 
Man has aggregated in large and densely crowded communities like 
our own, and much, though of course far from all, of the responsi- 
bilities of the Public Health service arise from the fact of aggrega- 
tion and in particular from the spirit which leads to and which can 
readily result from such aggregation. Infectious diseases and 
tuberculosis are greatly favoured by the crowding of town life. The 
unhealthy conditions and the morbid tastes resulting from such life 
are factors in other great scourges of humanity, coming under the 
headings of venereal disease and of drink; while the conventions of 
society and the self-indulgent luxury of the undirected life lead to 
whetting of the appetites in other directions resulting eventually in 
physical and moral ill-health. This is not to say that a Public Health 
service is not needed under conditions other than those of the town. 
Such a conclusion would be entirely untrue; there is evil in the natural 
world as in the world of man, and it emerges in country as in town. 
But many of the activities in which the Public Health service is 
engaged under urban conditions would dissipate themselves were the 
town dweller to order his way of life as he would were he in fact an 
ideal dweller in the country, using all his faculties in the sense in 
which the latter is compelled to use them. The specialised life of the 
town dweller makes him accustomed to a variety of amenities without 
ever doing a hand’s turn to get them—except to earn money and 
buy them—and without ever acquiring the way of providing them 
for himself. He has been converted into a man of one talent, with 
large sections of his nature atrophied from disease, and individual 
small segments over-developed in an altogether unbalanced degree, 
in order that through them he may earn his living. In directions 
other than these he has become largely sterile. The townsman is 
over-specialised, and out of this and the strain on his body, mind and 
soul arises much of the need for the Public Health service. And all 
this, coming largely out of his town life, arises because of the 
particular reasons which have led to that town life. Aggregation in 
large towns and cities has arisen, on the scale in which we are familiar 
with it, from causes among which three are prominent: the desire to 
earn wealth quickly and easily, the itch for pleasure or at any rate 
for an easy life, and the fear of solitude rather than the desire for 
companionship. The influence behind this lure of the town in the 
form and the degree reached in modern civilisation is that of personal 
greed and the spirit which gives rise to a cut-throat industrialism or 
to a keenly competitive commerce. It was no exaggeration to say, 
as we have said earlier, that these conditions which have been largely 
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instrumental in bringing important departments of the Public Health 
service into being have not been by any means inevitable. The 
Public Health service is still, even in these directions, playing the 
part of the housewife or the housemaid in clearing up conditions in 
themselves quite avoidable. But the remedy of these initiating 
conditions goes deep. It goes to the roots of the philosophy of life 
which has led to the industrial civilisation of the west or the 
commercial civilisation of the east. 

Thus the need for instruction in the healthy life and for protection 
and rescue from the unhealthy life—the need, that is, for a Public 
Health service—has arisen in substantial degree from adverse factors 
to which the race and the individual have deliberately or senselessly 
allowed themselves to be subjected. 


The Practice of the Public Health Service 


If I have conveyed successfully to you the impression which these 
considerations should make, you will be approaching a state of 
inspissated gloom at the quite unavoidable conditions which— 
combined, let it be clearly recognised, with motives of true and lofty 
altruism—have given birth to the Public Health service. I need 
scarcely show that the mere creation of the service, and the indication 
which it gives of active forces in the opposite direction, throws a 
strong ray of light through that gloom. In the by no means 
unhealthy frame of mind which we have reached let me pass on to 
look at the Public Health service as it now exists, looking at it as 
would a business man, keenly scanning the degree of effectiveness 
of his business. 

We might approach the matter from the angle of the increasing 
mechanisation which tends to accompany growth of work and growth 
of staff, and the expansion of organisation to enable work and staff to 
be effectively controlled. As in the case of any ordinary business, 
the Public Health department equally has its problem of the risk of 
too cramping subjection of the individual worker to the machine of 
which he necessarily forms a part. That risk may come from sheer 
numbers of staff, giving rise to diminished personal relations and the 
chance of tyranny or of lack of interest by seniors towards those 
junior to them; or it may depend on failure to differentiate the specific 
capabilities of individuals, largely through over-concern with main- 
taining the perfection of the machine as a machine. 

We might, on the other hand, look at the problem from another 
angle, and consider the persistent trend towards uniformity of practice, 
and the discouragement of diversity and individuality, involved in 
the expansion of national measures along broadly-defined lines, 
rather than in local variations which might more closely utilise special 
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characteristics or meet local needs. It is in many ways the problem 
of the multiple-business or the large store as compared with the 
smaller shopkeeper, and there is obviously material for support of 
either side of the argument. 

These aspects I propose merely to mention and to pass by, in 
order to look in a little greater detail at one particular problem 
common to the business concern and to the Public Health adminis- 
tration—the question of the character and quality of the articles 
produced. 

It would be not unfair to include among the articles produced by 
the activities of the Public Health service those persons who, through 
those services, have either gained a degree of health to which they 
were previously strangers, or who have maintained a standard of 
health which otherwise they would not have maintained. Through 
the work of medical staff, of fever hospitals and of general hospitals, 
of sanatoria, of health visitors, of sanitary inspectors, of child welfare 
centres, of clerical staff, and so forth is created a machine constantly 
operating to convert the sick into the healthy or into the less sick, 
and to teach the healthy how to avoid falling into ill-health. The 
machine is turning these out as its finished articles. Can we feel 
fully satisfied with these finished products of the Public Health 
service? Are they the serviceable and workmanlike articles which a 
self-respecting business would wish to produce? 

The answer which leaps to the lips is an obvious and enthusiastic 
affirmative. Can anything be better than to give rise to healthy 
bodies? Surely such a process must be beneficent. Yet doubts may 
begin to assail us even in that conclusion. One of these healthier 
bodies, by the renewal of vigour given to it, may become a second 
Wesley; but another may become a Borgia. Are these finished 
products turned out by this Public Health machine equally serviceable 
and satisfactory ? 

It is evident that merely to provide bodily health as such is not 
necessarily and inevitably to present a boon to humanity. These 
individuals who have acquired more robust health have thereby had 
liberated a fresh store of energy, previously engaged in running the 
badly oiled machine of an unhealthy body. That released energy 
is freed for such purpose as the individual may determine; and the 
purpose to which he applies the released energies is the determining 
factor as to whether renewal of health is to be a blessing or a curse 
to humanity. 

Now the individual’s decision as to the purpose to which to devote 
his new energies will depend on his own outlook on life, influenced 
by the outlook of the society in which he lives. His own outlook, 
constantly subjected to that general social atmosphere, very fie- 
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quently—though of course not necessarily or always—has taken its 
tone from its permeation by that atmosphere. And the society into 
which this individual with his fresh energies, renewed we have 
assumed by the work of the Public Health service, forthwith is pre- 
cipitated is the very society whose defective character has made the 
Public Health service itself necessary! It would appear that our 
affirmative answer was rather too hasty, and that it is by no means 
a foregone conclusion that this great stream of physically healthy 
people which is steadily being poured out to infiltrate society is a 
redeeming or elevating element in that society. If the released 
energies are not used to elevate the standard of the individual, they 
will be used to degrade him, and the society which he has joined 
will in turn be degraded. Is the society which surrounds him, and 
is his own outlook, such as to make it reasonably safe that the out- 
come is to be elevation and not degradation in the individual and in 
society? Is the Public Health service, and all that it symbolises, to 
be truly a blessing or alternatively a curse to the nation? 

It will be seen that from another direction we have come 
back to our earlier picture of the Public Health service as a service 
concerned largely in the tidying up of litter constantly renewed. Even 
in its manufacture, as it would appear, of the healthy individual, the 
Public Health service is only touching up the surface. It is merely 
tidying him up, dusting off his ill-health, and sending him away 
tidily healthy, but capable of renewing, and even in the absence of 
some other incentive likely to renew, his untidiness of bodily ill-health 
or to add to it a coating of moral ill-health. This removal of ill-health 
of body is a very superficial and unsatisfactory result, in producing 
which the Public Health service has Sisyphus for its prototype. 


The Remedy 


What is the solution of this perplexing and depressing social 
riddle? The solution is simple enough to state, though hard to apply. 
There must be reaction as well as action. The individual must play 
| his part at least as vigorously as the service which is trying to improve 
| his condition; and that is true whether the individual is tenant or 
landlord, parent or child, husband or wife, the sick in body or the sick 

in mind. That means in turn that the society which so intimately 
influences these units within its ranks must also play its part, must 
adopt the policy of giving out and not merely that of acquiring. It 
| is only by an altered orientation, a changed outlook, in the old- 
fashioned phrase by a change of heart and a renewal of ideals, that 
the faulty society can truly profit by, rather than be degraded by, 
the very activity towards physical welfare of that Public Health 
service which has been born out of a contemplation of society’s faults 
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largely render the wasteful aspects of Public Health activity a thing 
and their products; and in the process of thus profiting society can 
of the past. 

Some of my hearers may have felt that I have been engaged in 
tilting at windmills, and that the greater part of my discourse has 
been void and without meaning. That applies, I hope, only to a few, 
for, while adding point to the case which I have submitted, it would 
take from the confidence in the future with which I desire to end. 
For the adoption of such a standpoint would be an apt illustration of 
the very attitude of modern society to which exception has here been 
taken. This society of which we all form a part is sharply watchful 
in its consideration of the machinery which keeps it in being; it is 
keenly logical in its determination of the details of public adminis- 
tration, whether of Public Health or of its other services, and in its 
supervision of the mechanism of its commercial and economic and 
industrial processes. At these superficial levels of its affairs society 
applies an intelligence as keen as a sword-blade and as acute as a 
needle-point. But towards the basic principles on which it has 
erected this elaborate superstructure of administration, public or 
private, society is deliberately and wilfully blind as the proverbial 
ostrich; and it is on that basic effect that I have been seeking here to 
concentrate your attention. 

We started our course soberly and have continued so for most of 
our way. Yet we can end in hope, for there is abundant evidence, 
both within the confines of the Public Health service and in society 
at large, that the need for joint and not merely unilateral effort is 
receiving ever-growing recognition. That is true of many branches of 
Public Health work. It is outstandingly true of one of its youngest 
and most vigorous branches, that of child welfare, in which the 
instruction and advice given by health visitors in the homes, and by 
medical officers and health visitors at the child welfare centres, is 
altogether dependent for its successful outcome on the efforts of the 
mother to apply the teaching in the care of her child. It would take 
too long to give you illustrations of the same demand in other 
branches of the service for a similar willed and willing co-operation 
of the public in the process of amelioration. The same spirit is stirring 
strongly in society at large, and even the cataclysmic days in which 
we are living have their own virtue in bringing society to a sense of 
true values and of the need for a simpler, a less acquisitive and a 
more selfless attitude on the part of all if the material and physical 
benefits which civilisation is showering on society are to touch and 
renew that society at the core of its nature. 
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Introduction 
He title of this paper was not selected by the author, but by 
those who invited him to address this assembly. 
On consulting a dictionary for the exact significance of the word 
‘‘ technique ’’ one found the following definition : — 
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‘‘ Manner of artistic execution or performance in relation to formal 
or practical details (as distinct from general effect, expression, sentiment, 
&c.); the mechanical or formal part of an art; especially any of the 
fine arts ; also skill or ability in this department of one’s art ; mechanical 
skill in artistic work. (Used most commonly in reference to painting 
or musical performance.)’’ 

This did not appear to be particularly helpful because one was 
neither dealing with painting or music, also the expressions 
“* mechanical skill ’’ and ‘‘ artistic work ’’ seemed to be more applic- 
able to the bookkeeper or typist than to the financial administrator. 

It was assumed, however, that the real object of the paper was 
to promote a discussion on ‘‘ How to secure adequate financial 
control without undue friction or unnecessary impediment of adminis- 
trative and executive work.’’ If that assumption be correct it will 
therefore be necessary to pass in review :— 

(I) The Finance Committee, its functions, its methods of control 
and the difficulties in their practical application. ge 

(II) The Financial Officer and his proper position in the administra- 
tive machine. 

(III) The Financial Officer in relation to other Committees and 
departments. 

(IV) The relations of the Financial Officer to the Finance Committee. 

(V) Financial administration generally with special reference to 
economy. 

(I) The Finance Committee 


Every County Council and every Metropolitan Borough Council 
is bound by statute to appoint a Finance Committee (Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1888, section 80, London Government Act, 1899, section 8). 
It is usual for other local authorities to appoint such a committee, 
but there is no legal obligation to do so. The Ray Report (par. 243) 
says: ‘‘ We think all authorities should be required by statute to 
appoint Finance Committees with powers and duties similar to those 
of County Councils.’”’ An elaborate code of financial regulations is 
often included in the authority’s standing orders. 

The powers and duties of a statutory Finance Committee are laid 
down in the above-mentioned sections and may be summarised as 
follows :— 

(a) The Committee shall regulate and control the finances of the authority. 

(b) That payments shall only be made on the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee. 

(c) That orders on the Treasurer shall be signed by three members of the 
Finance Committee. 

(d) That no cost, debt or liability exceeding {50 shall be incurred by the 
roi except on an estimate submitted by the Finance Com- 
mittee, 

Sir Harry Haward, in his book ‘‘ The London County Council 
from within,’’ tells the story of a long struggle for financial regularity 
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and prudent administration and the difficulty of giving a practical 
interpretation to the statutory provisions. The battle was between 
two schoois of thought, viz. (a) those who claimed that the 1888 Act 
gave the Finance Committee a power of veto on expenditure and (b) 
those who regarded the Finance Committee as a medium for present- 
ing figures to the Council, i.e., the one school claimed the right to 
refuse to submit an estimate to the Council for any expenditure con- 
sidered improper, extravagant or unwise by the Finance Committee, 
and the other school claimed that the Finance Committee had no 
power to withhold an estimate: in fact, in the early days of the 
London County Council proposals for expenditure were frequently 
approved by the Council ‘‘ subject to the submission of an estimate 
by the Finance Committee ’’—the latter being expected, as a matter 
of course, to perform their statutory function at a later date. To put 
the case epigrammatically, should the Finance Committee be the 
‘‘ House of Lords ”’ or an obedient child ? 

Sir Harry Haward concludes the story of the struggle in the 
following words :— 

‘“‘ The Act of 1888 certainly places an absolute veto in the hands of 
the Finance Committee. But it was held that, whatever the strict inter- 
pretation of the Finance Committee’s legal powers might be, public policy 
demanded that the Council should be master in its own house, and that 
the Finance Committee should not by their inaction prevent action on the 
part of the Council. The Finance Committee should be the watch-dog of 
the Council. The master may disregard its barks, but responsibility for 
so doing rests upon him. The effectiveness of a system of financial contro] 
must largely depend upon the moral authority of the Finance Committee. 
If their advice is consistently disregarded, their position will be greatly 
weakened. Real control of expenditure is largely dependent upon the 
will to economy evinced by the party in power. Finance depends upon 
policy and the Council must settle the policy which in turn may be 
influenced and determined by financial considerations, but the Council 
itself is the proper authority for deciding the issue.’’ 


Financial Control by the Finance Committee 


We proceed to discuss how this control is in fact exercised. 

(1) Budgetary Control. The estimates of the various Committees 
will be reviewed by the Finance Committee some weeks before the 
commencement of the financial year (or in some cases the half-year). 
Criticism of the estimates will not only be directed to details of 
expenditure, but also to the total requirements, and the relation of 
the latter figure to the rate levy. If the total requirements exceed the 
rate poundage contemplated, a determined attempt is usually made 
to effect cuts, unless relief can be obtained by using balances in hand. 
Either after consultation with the spending Committees concerned— 
or sometimes without such consultation—the Finance Committee will 
effect the desired amendments, and submit the budget to the Council 
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for approval. Thus the Finance Committee have a considerable voice 
in the financial programme of the ensuing year, although obviously 
the practice sometimes adopted of cutting down estimates, when the 
Council have no intention or are possibly unable to reduce expendi- 
ture, is foolish and futile. It would be distinctly illegal under the 
Rating and Valuation Act, 1925, where that Act applies (i.e., outside 
London). 

Individual items in the Annual Budget require a careful examina- 
tion. It is not sufficient to merely observe that the estimate does not 
exceed that of the previous year. Comparison with former actual 
expenditure should be made and fluctuations in prices, especially 
labour costs, should not be overlooked. Again, when an estimate 
for a former year included provision for special non-recurring expendi- 
ture this should be allowed for, otherwise the true normal require- 
ments will be inflated. It is not considered prudent finance to 
deliberately overstate estimated costs in order to allow for contin- 
gencies, because there is always a tendency to regard the estimate as 
the ration or allowance and spend the full amount. On the other 
nand, it is, in my view, good policy to make a conservative estimate 
of income. 

(2) Submission of Estimates for Specific Items. In London 
Boroughs and in Counties no cost or liability exceeding £50 can be 
incurred by the Council without a resolution of the Council based on 
an estimate submitted by the Finance Committee. 

There are practical difficulties involved in endeavouring to carry 
out this statutory direction, and it is usual (I believe) not to submit 
special and separate estimates for matters of mere routine covered by 
the Annual Budget—the latter being considered ‘‘ an estimate ”’ 
within the meaning of the statutes. With some authorities the view 
is taken that the Annual Budget should be supplemented by further 
estimates in respect of detailed items, e.g., a vote of £2,000 for 
Highway Repairs is regarded as a mere provision of money and not 
an estimate within the statutory definition. Certainly all supplemen- 
tary items exceeding £50 not included in the Annual Budget, and 
all proposals involving capital expenditure, will require the Finance 
Committee’s consideration and report. This gives an opportunity to 
warn the Council of the implications and consequences of the new 
proposals. Obviously the ultimate cost, as well as the immediate 
outlay, should be clearly indicated, and also the additional expendi- 
ture involved by the proposal: e.g., in considering an estimate for 
a new Library, we need to view:—Capital Costs, Annual Loan 
Charges and Annual Maintenance. 

(3) Payment of Accounts. As payments (with certain exceptions) 
can only be made on the recommendation of the Finance Committee, 
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the opportunity is given to scrutinise and criticise accounts. This 
gives some protection against improper and excessive charges, the 
extent being dependent upon the time, skill and knowledge devoted 
to this work. The scrutiny of accounts will not prevent unwise or 
extravagant expenditure, but it will act as a restraining influence. 

(4) Comparative Costs. It is usual for reports to be presented 
to the Finance Committee showing :— 

(i) Itemised expenditure compared with the Annual Budget figures. 
(ii) Costs of specific works compared with estimates thereof. 
(iii) Other comparative statistics. 

This form of control is, of course, akin to locking the stable door 
after the horse has bolted, but the knowledge that costs will be com- 
pared with estimates must have a salutary effect on spending 
Committees and executive officers. 

Further, although the comparison of unit or total costs, as between 
one authority and another is rendered extremely difficult on account 
of the great variation in conditions and in accounting methods—yet 
the comparison from time to time of the authority’s own costs cannot 
fail to be instructive, and may lead to the discovery of waste or 
slackness. 

Opinions differ as to whether savings on individual items should 
be allowed to be set off against excess expenditure on other items of 
the same department, but a practical policy seems to be to allow such 
off-setting in cases in which savings are genuine economies but not 
when occasioned by outside causes such as reduction in labour costs, 
impossibility of executing particular works, &c. Unless the spending 
Committee and Executive Departments get some advantage from 
genuine savings, there is no incentive to economy, but involuntary 
savings should certainly be regarded as part of the authority’s general 
surplus available for reduction of future charges, to finance expendi- 
ture of a capital nature, or for redemption of debt. 

(5) Trading Undertakings. The control exercised by the Finance 
Committee over Trading Undertakings varies considerably in different 
localities, but the statutory directions apply equally to expenditure 
of trading undertakings as to expenditure out of rates. As the loan 
debt of the undertaking is secured on the general revenues of the 
authority, and as deficiencies must be met by the rates, it is obvious 
that some control should be retained, and that the undertaking should 
not claim to be an independent business. 

(6) Control of Income. The actual collection of income is not 
always wholly under the direction and control of the Finance 
Committee—especially is this the case with regard to the trading 
undertakings—but that Committee should exercise supervision and 
issue regulations to ensure that moneys due to the Council are 
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properly and promptly collected and accounted for. Comparative 
statistics, such as the progress of rate collection, losses owing to empty 
properties, receipts of trading or quasi-trading undertakings, are of 
value in this connection. For the reasons stated in previous para- 
graph it would seem desirable that the Finance Committee should 
have some voice in the fixation of charges. 


(7) Management of Loan Debt. The raising of loans, issue of 
stock, investment of sinking funds, and allied duties, will be under 
the direction of the Finance Committee; subject, of course, to the 
approval of the Council. The rapid advance of expenditure in con- 
nection with housing and trading undertakings has considerably 
added to the importance of this work, and many modern develop- 
ments—e.g., loan pools, consolidated loans funds, utilisation of an 
authority’s own funds for borrowing and possible savings by 
conversion—could be discussed if time permitted. 


(8) Internal Audit. Full powers of examination and audit of 
all accounts, moneys, stores, &c., should be vested in the financial 
officer, who should report periodically on the work accomplished. 
An efficient internal audit should do much to ensure the harmonious 
and proper working of the various parts of the financial machine, 
besides facilitating the early detection of fraud. The extent of the 
audit must depend on the staff available for this work, and, in my 
view, ‘‘ test audits ’’ ranging over a wide field if intelligently con- 
ducted are probably equally if not more effective than laborious 
detailed checking. On this subject Dr. I. G. Gibbon, C.B.E., of the 
Ministry of Health, suggested to the 1925 Institute of Municipal 
Treasurers and Accountants’ Conference that— 


‘‘ Two matters in particular should be mentioned in this connection. 

‘It is far more important to have a right system than to be an 
efficient policeman, far more important, in other words, that work and 
accounts be so devised that fraud becomes difficult, than that there should 
be a multiplicity of checks, costly and hindering. 

“Most audit systems show that development. They start with a 
meticulous, even if, in some respects, praiseworthy, thoroughness of 
examination right down to all and every detail. They gradually learn 
that, while detailed examination in some measure is essential, much more 
can be accomplished by carefully devised systems of accounts and alloca- 
tion of duties among officers. That has been the experience of the Govern- 
ment Audit, and in recent years much more attention has been devoted 
to these questions, to the great benefit of local authorities. 

‘“‘ The other matter is this—that there is always a danger, a danger 
which, judging from my information, does in fact arise, of taking watch- 
dog functions in too mechanical a fashion, of setting a personal check 
on each transaction as it occurs, just as if a householder always sent out 
a policeman with his servant whenever the latter had to make purchases 
—an arrangement which judging from popular wit would not be without 
compensations. 
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‘* Now in practical affairs there must be a discreet amalgam of trust 
and scepticism, and of the two trust is the more important. Treasurers 
are reared in scepticism, financially that is, and there is danger that at 
times this may run away with their sense of proportion. What the 
Treasurer has to devise, for economy if for no other reason, but in fact 
for equally essential other reasons also, is not the maximum of oversight 
so as to make rectitude doubly sure, but the minimum of check that, 
intelligently applied will really suffice; not to enforce honesty by a multi- 
tude of policemen, but to have enough to catch the dishonest should he 
appear, and to have such a system that there is no temptation to petty 
peculation which may grow to serious fraud, this should be the objective, 
with the knowledge that most men in decent conditions are honest, a 
fundamental fact on which law and finance finally depend.”’ 

The internal audit should not only be critical, it should also 
endeavour to suggest improvements in methods and aim at uniformity 
in the various branches of accounting. The ideal internal auditor 
should play a part in relation to the accounting similar to that sug- 
gested for the “‘ efficiency auditor’’ by Sir Josiah Stamp, who 
addressed your Institute last summer. 

(9) Control of Purchasing. This is sometimes vested in a separate 
Committee called the Contracts Committee, but the work is analogous 
to that devolving on a Finance Committee and might with advantage 
be entrusted to that body. Each Committee will consider periodically 
requisitions for materials to be ordered and of work requiring execu- 
tion, and will pass the same on to the Contracts Committee for 
approval. The Contracts Committee will also be the medium for 
submitting to the Council tenders and recommendations regarding 
Contracts. By the centralisation of the control of contracts and pur- 
chasing, prices of the requirements of various departments can be 
compared, bulk purchasing can be arranged, standardisation of 
certain articles effected and possible laxity in administration checked. 
Opinions differ as to whether it is always the wisest policy to advertise 
publicly for tenders for supplies, but an independent scrutiny of the 
recommendations of an executive officer and his departmental 
committee will tend to economy in purchasing. 

(10) Long Term Planning. Mr. Imrie, the City Chamberlain of 
Edinburgh, at the Conference of the Institute of Municipal Treasurers 
and Accountants held at Llandudno in 1928 made an earnest plea for 
a well-ordered financial policy and a brief quotation from his address 
may not be inappropriate : — 

‘Tt has already been emphasised that the ‘ urge’ for the adoption 
of the budget in industry was the idea of ‘ rationalised’ industry. It 
seems certain that simply because of the fact that a budget has to be 
prepared, local government has to some extent rationalised itself. It may, 
however, not be without advantage if the idea of rationalised effort—of 
ordered effort—is kept always to the forefront in the budgeting. The idea 
of ordered effort implies that the local authorities will be maintained at 
that pitch which, while giving adequate service, will permit the execution 
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of work year by year at an average intensity. Such a method will tend 
te economical stafting and to the decasualisation of labour, To give effect 
to its greatest possible extent, means that a survey of each department 
must be made with care. The idea possibly finds the best expression in 
the practice, which is quite general, of overtaking so much re-surfacing 
of roads each year. If the work can be planned so that practically the 
same amount be done in each year then the advocates of the principle 
of ‘ ordered ’ effort will be satisfied. Such methods need not, however, be 
confined to streets. They can be extended throughout the whole scale of 
local government services—general overhauling, painter, &c., work, pur- 
chase of books in libraries, provision of staff uniforms, purchase of certain 
articles, e.g., typewriters and office machinery, are examples which come 
readily to mind. It may be said that such is the general practice. Nothing, 
however, can be gained from a mere acceptance of the principle, but what 
is really necessary is to be sure that the implications are realised and that 
the ‘ planning ’ spirit is ever present. Accordingly, the natural question 
arises, why emphasise the need for planning ahead in budget preparation? 
Probably no better reason need be offered to the financial officer than that 
there should be a general desire throughout all departments to avoid the 
need for supplementary votes during the year to cover some unforeseen 
expenditure. Now it may be admitted that supplementary votes cannot 
be wholly avoided. The Public Health Department may have epidemics 
to deal with—though it has been said that these in some diseases are 
cyclical, and, accordingly, may be estimated for. Floods may come and 
wash away permanent works. Undue snowfalls may also be a cause for 
additional expense. Apart from unavoidable contingencies, however, is 
there any excuse to-day for the prevalence of what the Victorian financiers 
described as ‘ sloppy finance ’? Gladstone in 1862, addressing the Public 
Accounts Committee of the House of Conimons, said :— 

‘I look with jealousy upon Supplementary Estimates. I think 
that Supplementary Estimates are very plausible in principle, but that 
in practice nothing would so much tend to defeat the efficiency of 
Parliamentary control as the easy resort to Supplementary Estimates. 
It is absolutely necessary, in my opinion, to the efficiency of Parlia- 
mentary control, that the House of Commons should have the money 
transactions of the year presented to it in one mass and in one 
account.’ 

‘* Gladstone was right in his ideal, and, accordingly, to give effect to 
it, contingencies should be provided for as far as reasonably proper. In 
my view, the right way is to form a contingency reserve applicable to the 
estimate as a whole.”’ 

Mr. Imrie’s address concluded with these very appropriate and 


instructive words quoted from a great economist :— 


‘‘ Finance is not mere arithmetic: finance is a great policy. Without 
sound finance no sound government is possible; without sound government 
no sound finance is possible.’’ 


In the subsequent discussion Mr. Frederick Steadman, now Chief 


Financial Officer, Surrey County Council (then of Hull), suggested 
that the message of Mr. Imrie’s paper had been that we as financial 
officers should preach to our Committees and our Councils the 
** doctrine of marginal utility.’’ 


While the recent Cardiff Rating Case decided (in effect) that a 
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rating authority were not legally entitled to retain balances in hand 
merely with a view to equalising rates over a term of years, yet there 
is much to be said, both from the point of view of the local authority 
and of the ratepayer in avoiding rate fluctuations. With careful 
planning, and with a proper understanding between heads of depart- 
ments, it will often be found possible to arrange for the spreading of 
expenditure on such matters as highway works, rolling stock, and 
other recurring items and thus level the rate requirements. New 
capital outlay may sometimes be advantageously postponed until 
existing loan charges will fall out equal to the new commitments. 
The annual budget may usefully contain comparative tables or 
graphs showing redemption and interest charges on existing loans, 
grants in aid, and net debt charges, for several years ahead. 
The adoption of the ‘‘ pay as you go ”’ policy, in lieu of borrowing 
for minor items of expenditure of a capital nature, may also be 
utilised as a factor in the preservation of a stable rate. Further, there 
appears to be no legal objection to the carrying of a reasonable 
balance and this can be used to level out minor variations provided 
the balance is not specifically retained for the purpose of stabilisation. 
The Ministry of Health report for 1929-30 emphasises the import- 
ance of budgeting for Capital Expenditure. A five-year programme 
of probable commitments is suggested. The difficulties are admitted 
but the need for looking ahead is regarded as healthy discipline and 
likely to add to efficiency. 
The Difficulties of Control by Finance Committee 
The same difficulties are met in the practical working of a Finance 
Committee as with other Committees. The members of the Finance 
Committee have frequently no claim to be considered expert in 
figures, accounts or financial problems, consequently the discussions 
at Finance Committees are not always from the angle of sound 
finance. Quite frequently a controversy will arise over some small 
or relatively unimportant item while large commitments are voted 
without discussion. This seems to be inherent in our democratic 
system, but the Financial Officer should endeavour to ensure that 
such information is given as to the immediate and ultimate effect of 
each proposal as will enable the Finance Committee—if they are 
prepared to review the facts—to come to a decision upon evidence. 
The personnel of the Finance Committee may at this point be 
considered. Various ideas have been put forward as to the ideal 
Finance Committee, e.g. :— 
(1) The Committee should consist of all the members of the Council. 
(2) The Committee should consist of all the Chairmen of Committees. 
(3) The Committee should be an independent Committee chosen for 


its capacity to view matters from the point of view of financial 
effect as well as of desirability of object. 
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The latter seems to be the ideal composition. When the Com- 
mittee consists of the Chairmen of all other Committees, each member 
is the spokesman and champion of his own department, whereas the 
Committee should rather be the critic of all departments. Any slight 
advantage which may be claimed for method (2) can easily be 
obtained by arranging for the attendance of the Committee Chairman 
and the departmental chief officer when proposals relating to any 
department are under consideration. If the Committee consists of 
all the members of the Council there can be no adequate financial 
criticism. The Finance Committee will be a Council Meeting—except 
that it is an assembly without the presence of the public—discussion 
may be freer and with less formality, but the decision cannot be one 
which will give guidance to the Council from a detached and inde- 
pendent standpoint. 

Treasurer W. J. Harvey, O.B.E., D.L., J.P. (Chairman of the 
Finance Committee, Edinburgh), gave our 1931 Institute of Municipal 
Treasurers and Accountants’ Conference some pithy epigrams which 
might well be used as texts by Finance Committees in an endeavour 
to educate a financial sense. Among these I recall the following :— 

‘‘ Private Expenditure is fixed by income. Public Expenditure 
determines the income necessary.” 

‘‘ The purchasing power of the workers is not increased by running 
the city on an extravagant scale.”’ 

‘‘ Financing expenditure out of capital is only spreading the cost over 
a number of years with interest added.”’ 

‘* The ratepayers who send their representatives to the Council expect, 
and in many cases demand, a certain standard of service. If they call 
the tune they must pay the piper.’’ 

‘“‘ The duty of the City Council is to hold the balance as evenly as 
possible between burden and benefit.’’ 


(II) The Financial Officer 

The title of the executive officer of the Finance Committee may 
either be Treasurer, Accountant, Comptroller, Chamberlain, or Chief 
Financial Officer. The statutory title of ‘‘ Treasurer ’’’ is favoured 
by most of my colleagues (south of the Tweed) although there is a 
growing tendency to adopt the designation of Chief Financial Officer, 
which is the position referred to in the Accounts Regulations of 1930. 

Mr. W. Bateson, A.C.A., F.S.A.A., formerly Borough Treasurer 
of Blackpool, in his valuable volume on the Organisation and 
Administration of the Finance Department says that the Treasurer’s 
statutory duties are circumscribed, the definitions being meagre and 
unsatisfactory, while his actual responsibilities are heavy and impor- 
tant. The statutory duties are practically confined to receiving and 
paying money, submitting accounts to audit, and publishing an 
abstract thereof: while a summary of the actual duties covers two 
full pages of Mr. Bateson’s publication. 
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Dr. I. G. Gibbon, C.B.E., in addressing the 1925 Conference of 
the Institute of Municipal Treasurers and Accountants on the 
development of the Financial Officer, said :— 

‘‘ If we compare the modern Treasurer with his prototype, we shall 
find that he has been transformed indeed. Custodian cf Cash he still is 
though his function has been now rendered much simpler by the passing, 
in the banking world, of the old personal banks, depending much on the 
personal worthiness of the banker, into the well-buttressed institutions of 
to-day.”’ 

“* He is, however, no longer the mechanical holder of monies, or, 
when using them, astute chiefly in his own interest. He is now the 
general financial agent of the local authority whom he serves; from being 
the mere custodian of monies he has become the general financial manager 
and the finance intelligence officer of the authority.”’ 

The City Chamberlain or Treasurer is, in fact, a very ancient 
office, and many of you will recall a New Testament reference to 
“‘ Erastus, Chamberlain of the City ’’ (of Corinth), who appears to 
have been a friend of St. Paul. The Greek word translated chamber- 
lain is ‘‘ oikonomos ’’ usually rendered steward, and you will also 
remember that “‘ it is required in stewards that a man be found 
faithful ’’—a quality equally desirable to-day, although it needs to 
be reinforced by vision, expert knowledge, powers of organisation, 
tact and courage. 


(III) The Financial Officer in Relation to other Departments 


I remember attending the first meeting of the London Students’ 
Society of the Institute of Municipal Treasurers and Accountants. 
The meeting was held in my own Borough about 30 years ago with 
my old chief, Mr. W. Maxfield Mead, in the chair. The lecture was 
given by Mr. Fred E. Harris, then Borough Treasurer of West Ham, 
and afterwards the first accountant to the Metropolitan Water Board. 
I recall that Mr. Harris pictured the ideal financial officer of the 
future as a superman, who was not only an accountant, but somewhat 
of an expert in electricity, transport, civil engineering, public health, 
law, and numerous other matters. It is clearly impossible, however, 
to be an expert in all branches of municipal administration, and the 
financial officer (in my opinion) is asking for trouble if he seeks to be 
the dictator or controller (spelt with an ‘‘ n ’’) of the technical depart- 
ments. He should be, however, by training and experience, an 
expert in finance and should be the financial consultant and adviser 
to all Committees and Departments. Personally, I endeavour to 
either be present or to be represented at all Committees. It is thus 
possible to keep in touch with current events and to offer advice 
before it is too late. 

Excessive departmentalism is one of the failings in practical public 
administration, and it arises very largely from neglect of that wise 
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and scriptural admonition, ‘‘ He that would be great among you let 
him be your servant.’’ Good administration can only come in so far 
as each public officer recognises himself to be a servant of the public 
under an obligation to put his best into work for the public welfare. 
When the spirit is present that expresses itself in terms such as the 
following: ‘‘ I’m not going to have the Accountant poking his nose 
in my department,’’ or ‘‘ This is financial and nothing to do with the 
Engineer,”’ it is like feeding sand instead of oil into the administrative 
machine. 

It is, however, of supreme importance that the financial officer 
should be independent and not subject to overriding control by any 
other officer. 

Much can be done towards securing adequate financial control 
without disturbance of harmony or impediment of function by con- 
sultations between responsible officials in the early stages of consider- 
ing and planning new commitments. In some cases formal meetings 
between the departmental heads are held periodically, and points are 
discussed and differences settled: but it is possible that personal 
informal consultation will produce better results than formal 
conferences. 

The modern tendency is in the direction of the centralisation of 
financial work and vesting direct control of all accounts, costing and 
collection of revenues in the hands of one Chief Financial officer. 
However, there are still many authorities who allocate the responsi- 
bility for departmental accounts, especially costing, to the depart- 
mental heads, assisted by sub-accountants. 

It is not within the province of this paper to enter into arguments 
regarding the relative merits of the two systems—each has certain 
practical advantages. Experience has proved, however, that 
departmental accounting without adequate internal audit by the 
Finance Department is attended by grave risk of malpractices. There 
have been many instances of costs being manipulated to match 
estimates, and more than one case of extensive fraud which would 
almost certainly have been prevented if a measure of independent 
control had been applied. 

Commenting on the famous Wolverhampton case, in which the 
Accountant Clerk to the Education Committee defrauded the local 
authority during a period of eleven years to the amount of £84,335, 
Sir Harry Haward says :— 


‘‘ The root of the evil lay in the system by which Varley was in sole 
charge of the Education accounts and estimates, and conducted all the 
operations of certification, payment in cash and bookkeeping relating to 
the salaries and wages of teachers and others, but was not supervised or 
checked by any officer of the Corporation. The work was not distributed 
so as to provide an automatic check nor was there any internal audit. The 
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position taken up by the Education Committee was that, while they 

exercised due supervision ‘ they relied largely upon the Local Govern- 

ment Board audit.’ ”’ 

When one considers that towards the end of the period of falsifica- 
tions there were 155 bogus teachers on the pay list in addi- 
tion to the genuine staff of 138, it is evident that even such an 
elementary precaution as the separation of the duty of preparing 
salary lists and actual payment would have almost certainly disclosed 
the irregularity. 

Whatever the allocation of duties between the departments may 
be, it would seem essential that the following minimum precautions 
against the above-mentioned risks should be instituted, viz. :— 

(x) All payments including wages and salaries should be made by the 
Finance Department on the certificate of the responsible officer. The only 
exception should be petty expenses and these should be dealt with on 
the imprest system. 

(2) Income, so far as reasonably practicable, should be collected by 
the Finance Department. Where the general rule is departed from, the 
Financial Officer’s regulations should be observed and particular care taken 
to separate duties of collection and accounting. 

(3) The Financial Officer should have unrestricted powers of internal 
audit and the work should be regularly carried out by a competent staff 
and not regarded as a side-line that may be dropped during busy periods. 


(IV) The Financial Officer and the Finance Commitiee 


It may now be of interest to discuss the somewhat delicate question 
of delegation of responsibility from a Committee to its executive 
officer. 

Sir Harry Haward indicates that throughout his experience Com- 
mittees exercised a very large amount of supervision over details. 
He says that the London County Council Committees would have 
resented anything in the nature of an apparent dictatorship on the 
part of a chief officer, and continues :— 

‘‘ My plan was not as a rule to face a Committee with a definite 
recommendation which they would either have to accept or reject, but to 
lead them to a decision by some such phrases as ‘ the Committee will pro- 
bably agree that’ or ‘the Committee will be of opinion that,’ and I 
think the Committee liked this method of approach. Anyhow, the result 
ws satisfactory.’ 

At the same time, Sir Harry Haward concedes that ‘‘ a system 
under which Committees exercise their responsibilities directly, and, 
except in the smaller matters, limit chief officers to reporting in order 
to enable them to take decisions, does not tend to develop in chief 
officers a strong sense of responsibility for administrative action.”’ 

That able and experienced financia] administrator half admits, and 
I personally think, that too close supervision of detail by a Committee 
makes for cumbersome and costly if not for bad administration. High 
policy must be settled by the public representatives, matters of great 
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importance, new commitments, and important changes in procedure 
must be discussed and decided by the Committee and Council, but 
matters of routine are usually better managed if delegated to the 
executive officer, subject of course to general directions and to 
subsequent and adequate reports. Many Committees, in my view, 
need to learn that there is an art of delegation. In dealing with my 
own staff, I have generally found that better work is done, and better 
results obtained, by leaving as much freedom as possible to the indi- 
vidual to use the methods which his own experience and genius prove 
to be the best in his own particular branch of work. There are 
obvious limits to this freedom, of course, but I believe in driving 
with a light rein and with as little use of the whip as possible; and 
as a chief officer I should find that an excess of supervision would 
be irksome and irritating and tending to undermine that sense of 
responsibility that calls for effective service. 

Mr. Arthur Collins, in addressing the 1928 Institute of Municipal 
Treasurers and Accountants’ Conference, said that he was impressed 
by the difficulty in public local administration of the Council as a 
body exercising any control over expenditure. He thought that in 
future the town council will have to be more of a deliberative body 
than a fully executive body, a body settling policy and having settled 
policy, relying much more on a system of delegation of plenary 
powers—more or less—to Committees. He was deeply concerned by 
the great call made upon the time of members of the Council, and 
thought that local government was not obtaining the services of many 
men of affairs because they were afraid of the call on their time 
involved in making themselves familiar with the details of a business 
which is too big for them. 

‘“‘ We still carry on,’’ he said, ‘‘ by believing that a member of a 
town council of 50, 60, 80 or 120 in number can possibly say he can 
overlook the detailed affairs of the Council’s many activities . . . . I look 
forward to a greater extension of delegation obtaining, to more perfect 
control by executive and departmental machinery in which the financial 
officer of the city treasury will play an important part,’’ 

I think that his words are absolutely true, and suggest that in 
a somewhat lesser degree they are applicable to the principle of 
delegation from a committee to its responsible official. 


(V) Financial Administration generally with Special Reference 
to Economy 

It is said that a certain Baptist preacher discoursing on the text 
‘* Adam, where art thou? ’’ indicated that his sermon would be 
divided under four heads :—(1) Where was he? (2) How did he get 
there? (3) How to get him out; and (4) a few words on Baptism. 
Whatever the text he always concluded on his pet theme. So any 
paper on a financial subject inevitably leads to ‘‘ A few words on 
economy.”’ 
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The rapid growth of public expenditure in recent years is a matter 
of serious concern to all those who have the welfare of the community 
at heart. It is impossible to discuss the reasons and the responsibility 
for the enormous cost of the public services, but it would seem evident 
that there must come a point beyond which a community can no 
longer afford to spend. Hence the appointment of Committees of 
Inquiry to examine whether the community is getting value for its 
expenditure and whether that expenditure could be reduced without 
serious disadvantages. 

Many attempts have been made to restrict expenditure and one of 
the most interesting methods is that of rationing, i.e., the authority 
will decide what it can afford to spend and will raise a rate accord- 
ingly, allocating to departments a proportion of the total. Unfor- 
tunately for the adherents of rationing there are some classes of 
expenditure which are entirely outside the local authority’s control, 
and indeed beyond any authority’s control—especially is this 
true of public assistance. The closing down of a large works, 
a slump in industry or even governmental action such as a 
drastic cut in unemployment benefit, will force additional expendi- 
ture on the most parsimonious local authority. New legislation, 
again, will throw additional expenditure on a local authority of a 
kind which would otherwise never be contemplated. Rationing 
can be quite successfully applied, however, within limits, as has been 
proved at Birmingham. 

A stabilised rate is another dream of many financial adminis- 
trators, and as has already been pointed out, might be arranged for a 
considerable time with careful planning and a measure of good 
fortune provided that the rating authority controlled all the services 
as in a County Borough. Where part of the rate consists of precept 
levies, a stabilised rate becomes exceedingly difficult if the precepting 
authorities do not also aim at stabilisation. 

Mechanisation as a means of reducing costs is frequently under 
consideration in these days. With local authorities it is seldom 
accompanied by an immediate reduction in staffs, but it is often the 
means of avoiding increases in staffs which would be inevitable if 
manual methods were adhered to. This aspect of the subject can 
only be given a passing reference. 

Constant review of methods is very desirable in all classes of 
administration. Existing systems are not necessarily the best or the 
most economical. We all tend to become conservative but must not 
let this tendency lead to stagnation. Quite frequently work is started 
(owing to someone’s fad) which has no real utility, but no one cares 
to cut down the ‘‘ cumberer of the ground,’’ overlooking the fact that 
useless work is waste. 

Economy has been defined as the frugal and judicious use of 
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money and careful financial administration will aim at restricting 
expenditure when prudent to do so, and also endeavour to see that 
value is secured for all expenditure permitted. 

It must be recognised that economy does not always consist of 
reducing expenditure—‘‘ a stitch in time saves nine’”’ is an old 
proverb and in some cases permanent harm and unnecessary cost 
has been ultimately incurred by unwise cuts. It is said that this is 
particularly true of road repairs, building repairs, &c. At the same 
time, the plea that it is economical to spend now rather than at a 
later date needs to be received with caution. 


Conclusion. 

The writer of this paper feels that he may have failed to interest 
this assembly and that he has not really tackled the subject indicated 
by the formidable title. Nevertheless, we have roamed over a fairly 
wide field and it is hoped that enough has been said to stimulate a 
discussion in which civil servants and local government officers, from 
their different points of view and experiences, will contribute some- 


thing of real value. 

He would conclude with an extract from the Report of the Com- 
mittee on the Machinery of Government (presided over by Viscount 
Haldane in 1918) much of which is appropriate to the subject under 


discussion. 

‘‘ It is obvious that the two sides of financial control—the restriction 
of expenditure to no greater sum than is required for the purpose in view, 
and the ensuring that the fullest return is obtained for the money expended 
—will present different aspects to the spending departments and the 
Department of Finance. With regard to the proposals for expenditure, the 
initiative will come from the spending departments, and the attitude of 
the Department of Finance must necessarily be one of enquiry and 
criticism. With regard to the arrangements for ensuring that the fullest 
return is obtained for the outlay involved, the responsibility should, we 
suggest, be shared between the spending department and that of ‘finance. 
In neither case is it in practice possible for the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
with any useful results, to force measures on an unwilling department. 
The superiority of the spending departments in knowing what is required 
for the execution of their several services, in accordance with the policy 
in regard to them which has been determined by Parliament or the govern- 
ment, must necessarily limit the scope of any useful exercise of the restric- 
tive authority of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. On the other hand, 
the wider experience and expert knowledge which his department should 
possess not of all the detail of each particular service, but of all its 
financial incidents and implications, and of the methods by which 
administrative efficiency can be ensured and increased, will enable the 
Department of Finance usefully to criticise the methods of other depart- 
ments, to make suggestions for amending their proposals, not less in the 
direction of getting a greater return for outlay than in that of reducing 
the outlay itself; and to initiate improvements of this nature even when 
no new proposals are being made. It is none the less true that the execu- 
tion of any scheme will necessarily depend on the goodwill and co-operation 
of the spending departments concerned.’’ 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
By F. A. Enever, M.A., LL.D. 


SYNOPSIS 


Vehicular approaches over footpaths; Sewer made for profit; Superannuation 
Scheme ; Temporary buildings. 


Vehicular Approaches over Footpaths 

The Court of Appeal has reversed the decision of the Divisional Court in Marshall 
v. Blackpool Corporation (XI PuBLIc ADMINISTRATION, p. 105) and has held that the 
Corporation in considering proposals to form a carriage way over a footpath is entitled 
to take into account the safety of the public and the convenience of pedestrians and 
vehicular traffic. 

In the course of his judgment, Lord Justice Scrutton stated that the Corporation 
refused all access to the street from the respondents’ property as a public garage because 
they expected to get powers to treat the road as a residential district only. His Lordship 
thought that would be to use sec. 62 of the Blackpool Improvement Act, 1879, for a 
purpose for which it was never intended—namely, to restrict the use of the property, 
apart from the question of its exits and entrances to the highway. Quarter Sessions 
had not, however, considered what order should be made if the use of the property 
was to be disregarded, but the public safety considered. The Corporation would have 
to consider the application again and must not have regard to the use of the property 
itself as contrary to any Town Planning scheme, and also must not use the safety of 
the public as a reason for prohibiting all ingress or egress. They might consider what 
communication was reasonable having regard on the one hand to the safety of the 
public and, on the other hand, to the rights of the frontager. 

Lord Justice Slesser delivered a judgment in agreement with that of Lord Justice 
Scrutton, but Mr. Justice Eve, who dissented, thought that sec. 62 of the Act did 
not expressly or by implication abrogate or limit the absolute right of the owner to 
gain access to the highway at any point he might select. He construed it as imposing 
on the owner who was desirous of exercising that right at a point which involved the 
crossing of a footpath an obligation to satisfy the Corporation by the details enumerated 
in the section that the proposed crossing or communication was one which would not 
interfere with the reasonable exercise by the public of their rights of way (The Times, 
16th June, 1933). 


Sewer made for Profit 

Sec. 13 of the Public Health Act, 1875, provides as follows: ‘‘ All existing and 
‘* future sewers within the district of a local authority, together with all buildings, 
‘‘ works, materials, and things belonging thereto, except (1) sewers made by any 
“* person for his own profit, or by any company for the profit of the shareholders . . . » 
‘* shall vest in and be under the control of such local authority.”’ 

In 1914 a company was formed for the better development of a building estate and 
had among its objects the construction of a drainage system, sewerage works, and 
water plant and other incidental powers and of charging rates for the use thereof. 
The objects were carried out, there being no sewers or sewerage works on the estate 
before the formation of the company, but the company had never paid any dividends. 

In 1931 the local authority obtained a Government loan for the establishment of 
water and sewerage systems in the locality and claimed that the company’s sewers and 
works were vested in them. The local authority proceeded to carry their scheme into 
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effect and thereupon the company claimed a declaration that the sewers and sewerage 
works were vested in them and subject to their control and an injunction restraining 
the local authority from interfering with or making use thereof. 

It was held that sewers might be made for profit within the meaning of sec. 13 
of the Act of 1875, notwithstanding that they were constructed for a sanitary purpose, 
and that the sewerage system in the present case was made for profit and therefore did 
not vest in the local authority (Southstrand Estate Development Company Ltd. and 
another v. Worthing R.D.C., 97 Justice of the Peace, 341). 


Superannuation Scheme 

In Pounder v. London County Council (97 Justice of the Peace, 223) the facts were 
that the plaintiff had been a porter employed by the Dursley Board of Guardians, and 
on the 1st April, 1930, by virtue of sec. 119 of the Local Government Act, 1929, he 
became transferred to the service of the Gloucester County Council, in whose service 
he so remained in his former capacity of a porter until he resigned on the 8th June, 
1930, the Council having no superannuation scheme applicable to him. On the 
following day he was appointed a male nurse in one of the defendant Council’s asylums. 
He claimed a declaration to the effect that thereby he became entitled to the benefit 
of the Asylums Officers’ Superannuation Act, 1909. 

Sec. 124 (1) of the Local Government Act, 1929, provides that where any officer 
by-whom the annual contributions required by the Poor Law Officers’ Superannuation 
Act, 1896, have been made is, by virtue of this Act, transferred to the service of any 
council, then, if the council to whose service he is transferred have no superannuation 
scheme the Act of 1896 shall apply to him and shall continue so to apply to him “‘ so 
long as he is in the service of the council of any county ’’ or county borough until, 
under such statutory provisions as may be made for the superannuation of persons 
employed by the councils of all counties and county boroughs, there becomes applicable 
to him a superannuation scheme not less favourable than that provided by sub-sec. 2 (a) 
of that section. 

As an employee of the Dursley Board of Guardians the plaintiff had been within 
the superannuation scheme of the Poor Law Officers’ Superannuation Act, 1896, which 
was less favourable. 

Notwithstanding the provisions of sec. 124 (1) of the Act of 1929, it was held that 
the plaintiff remained subject to the superannuation provisions of the Act of 1896, it 
being impossible to read the words “ so long as he is in the service of the council of 
any county ”’ in sec. 124 (1) of the 1929 Act as having some such implied addition as 
“* in a capacity to which there is no superannuation scheme by that council applicable ”’ 

r ‘‘ to whose service he shall have been so transferred.’’ 


Temporary Buildings 

Sec. 27 of the Public Health Acts Amendment Act, 1907, requires any person to 
apply to the local authority for permission before erecting a femporary building and 
enables the local authority after notice to pull down or remove any such building erected 
without such application. 

In proceedings instituted by a local authority under that section it was held that 
caravans and converted tramcars and omnibuses used as dwellings were temporary 
buildings within the meaning of the section and that the local authority was entitled to 
pull them down or to remove them. 

Mr. Justice Humphreys in giving judgment stated that it was true that these were 
dwelling-houses where people had lived for some time and contained all the ordinary 
conveniences of life, except sanitary conveniences, but that appeared to be a very 
excellent reason why a local authority should take an interest in the matter, because, 
with the advance of science and sanitation, methods of dwelling which were regarded 
as quite satisfactory in the times of our ancestors were to be no longer regarded as 
satisfactory at all (Mitcham Urban District Council v. Seale, The Times, 14th June, 


1933). 
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Administrative Control and Management 


By Str WittiaM Goopman, Chief Engineer and General Manager of the 
Municipal Tramways Trust of Australia. 


WE have received from the South Australian Group of the Institute 
a little booklet of sixteen pages, containing an address delivered to 
the Group at their second annual conference in September, 1932. We 
have delayed reviewing it in the hope that it might be possible to 
reproduce it in full; but unfortunately pressure on our space makes 
this still impossible. 

The paper contains a discussion of the relation of control to 
management and a‘summary of the main principles of management. 
The principles of management are set forth with admirable clarity 
and insight. Some of them may appear trite; but the fact that they 
obtain our immediate assent in theory does not mean that we 
consciously formulate them, and still less that we act on them. 
First and foremost Sir William emphasises the need for a ‘‘ plan of 
the functions which each section or division should perform, and the 
degree and line of responsibility ’’; we seem to remember that Sir 
John Anderson emphasised the same point in a luncheon-speech just 
before he sailed for India,—a speech of which unhappily there is no 
record. Sir William apparently regards ‘‘ competence in personal 
equations above and below ”’ as a far more important qualification 
for appointment as manager than a technical knowledge of the job. 
He is anxious that ‘‘ each man throughout the whole organisation ”’ 
(should have) ‘‘ definite duties assigned to him and a clear responsi- 
bility for those duties.’”” He values highly both skilled investigation 
from outside the organisation and a system of efficiency-measure- 
ment from within. 

On the question of the relations of control to management, Sir 
William is on rather weaker ground. In the first place, he adopts a 
‘‘ circular ’’ definition: administrative control is ‘‘ that part of the 
administrative machine which directs the management,’’ and manage- 
ment is ‘‘ that part of the machine which carries out the policy of 
the controlling body.’’ Later on in the address the confusion is 
increased: ‘‘ while the Board controls the manager, the manager, in 
a sense, controls the Board.”’ 

Essentially, Sir William is pleading, as Sir John Reith pleaded in 
a paper read before the Institute (PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION, VIII, 26), 
that the board of control should mind its own business, and should not 
interfere in the details of management. But what exactly is the 
function of the controlling body? Itmay be said perhaps to determine 
policy; but as Sir Adair Hore has expressed it (PUBLIC ADMINISTRA- 
TION, V, 467), ‘‘ in the matter of Government, business and policy 
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are only two aspects of the same thing.’’ A civil servant who waits 
for some controlling authority to determine policy for him would often 
have to wait a long time. On the other hand, it is his duty to submit 
to his Minister, as the controlling authority, any question on which the 
Minister may be challenged in Parliament; and the interests of Parlia- 
ment naturally extend to the smallest details of management. Within 
the sphere of local government, the influence of the elected repre- 
sentatives in the details of management is necessarily even greater. 
The principle of the separation of powers was noi evolved in British 
parliamentary government, nor is it now to be found there; and the 
present writer has doubts whether even the interests of efficiency 
would be served by leaving the public servant responsible only to a 
remote control in matters of ‘‘ policy.”’ 

The whole address is richly stimulating, and much of it is definitely 
satisfying. The author is specially happy in his quotations, and we 
cannot resist the temptation of re-quoting two of them. The object 
of administrative study, according to the late President Wilson, is ‘* to 
rescue executive methods from the confusion and carelessness of 
empirical experience and set them upon a foundation laid deep in 
stable principle.’’ And according to Mr. Bernard Shaw, organising 
genius is ‘‘ an infinite capacity for making other people take pains.”’ 
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HISTORY AND POLITICS 
England under Queen Anne 


England Under Queen Anne: Blenheim. ts. net. 

England Under Queen Anne: Ramillies and the Union with Scotland. ats. net. 
The England of Queen Anne (Reprint of first four chapters of Blenheim). 

3s. 6d. net. 

It is to satisfy no poetical whim that Mr. G. M. Trevelyan called 
his two big volumes on the history of Queen Anne ‘‘ Blenheim ”’ and 
‘* Ramillies ’’ with a sub-title to the second volume, ‘‘ The Union with 
Scotland.”’ 

Trevelyan looks on the panorama of this age as its rulers would 
have wished him to look, and measures its successes and failures, its 
rights and its wrongs by standards which they have provided. 

The major successes were the victories of Blenheim and Ramillies. 
Among the most important rights must be included the union of the 
Parliaments of England and Scotland, and the development of a 
professional Civil Service in the Treasury, on both of which topics 
Trevelyan writes with insight and vision. 

Among the wrongs whch he notes are—(1) the widespread and 
apparently deep-seated political corruption associated with the seizure 
of sovereign powers by an aristocracy; (2) the decay of local institu- 
tions, while rival factions struggled and intrigued for national and 
international power; (3) the abandonment of social justice and well- 
being as the guiding principles in the control and direction of 
economic life. But the significance of these things is not measured 
by twentieth century standards. Blenheim, Ramillies and the Union 
with Scotland were the objectives, and it is in the light of these 
events that the significance of everything is felt and measured. 

There is considerable justification for this point of view. These 
events dominated the whole policy of government, and their results 
were of considerable importance, and those of us who normally prefer 
to have our histories written backwards (i.e., with modern problems 
as the real starting point) can still welcome the method of those 
volumes (in which the story opens out as it did in life) as that which 
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suits the genius of our greatest living historian. It is that which 
enables him to arouse in his readers the sense of movement, and 
the appreciation of the relation of things and events to each other, 
which is not only the essence of history but the beginnings of wisdom 
in statesmanship and administration. 

In the achievement of these ends Trevelyan produces literature 
—dramatic literature. This is not merely a product of his uncanny 
power to write up the fighting of old battles in a manner calculated 
to stir the blood of a confirmed and sworn pacifist, it lies in his 
management of the whole story of the conflict of personalities and 
their rival purposes, and in the perfection of his style. 

The leading English characters in the drama are Marlborough, 
Sarah Churchill, Queen Anne, the City of London, the Treasury, 
Parliament, public opinion, the Army and the Navy. On the unity 
of purpose and efficiency of these the conduct of the war depended, 
and of these nine, the chief was Marlborough. Godolphin’s task was 
to manage the home front with the assistance of Sarah Churchill 
and Queen Anne. Behind Godolphin and his assistants stood the 
Treasury, buttressed on the one flank by the Bank of England, and 
on the other by the procedure of Parliament, and manned internally 
by the new type of professional civil servant practising and developing 
the technique of financial management. 

The City of London focussed the opinions of the new financial 
and commercial interests. These were mainly concerned to maintain 
access to the new markets of the world which were rendering a rich 
return to their exploitation. 

Parliament—which derived its authority from a small and divided 
class and had won the right to speak for the nation—was the most 
unstable of all the participants in the drama. But, from the uncer- 
tainty of its mind, there developed the new practice of party govern- 
ment and Cabinet unity, as a sort of by-product of the wars. 

Public opinion was a simpler thing than we know to-day. The 
schoolmaster had not been abroad among the people and the actions 
of Government did not appear to touch them so intimately as they 
do to-day. 

We are told little regarding the British Army except that Marl- 
borough, by seeing that it was well fed and its battle tactics improved, 
encouraged it, at the end of long marches, to thirst for battle. 

Of the Navy, into which the press-gang introduced discontent, it 
still appears that, when required, it fought the enemy with com- 
mendable savagery. 

The action of the drama took place in England and Europe at the 
beginning of the hundred years during which an English aristocracy 
exercised sovereign powers. 
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Those who read these volumes for their dramatic interest will 
be enriched by an intimate experience of the practical working of 
human nature in politics. 

A. C. STEWART. 


A History of Political Thought 


By Puriiis DoyLe, M.A. (Jonathan Cape.) 335 pages. tos. 6d. 
Miss Doy1e has tried to cover a period of some two thousand five 
hundred years in a single volume of not much more than a hundred 
thousand words. Her subject is not mere fact but that still more 
stubborn material for any historian to handle, ideas. Unlike other 
writers who have undertaken a task of this kind, such as T. H. Green 
or Sir Frederick Pollock, Miss Doyle has not been content to select 
representative thinkers and discuss their theories; instead, she has 
attempted to sketch in the historical background of each period, and 
to indicate not only the principal problems which vexed successive 
generations of political thinkers, but also those features in the his- 
torical environment which made the problems significant and 
suggested how they might be solved. 

Considering the scale of her ambition and the exceptional difficulty 
of such a task, Miss Doyle has been astonishingly successful. Some- 
times her style is compressed to the point of obscurity (for instance, 
she writes on page 164: ‘‘ Hobbes took over scientific assumptions on 
natural law, asserted they were non-moral, yet paradoxically treated 
them as paramountly binding and embued with a certain moral 
quality.’’); especially in the chapter which tries to describe the Greek 
ideal, she fails at times to avoid superficiality (‘‘ Plato evaded the 
whole problem of political obligation and left it in obscurity,”’ 
page 28); and occasionally, in describing the secular reaction from 
theology in the fourteenth century, for instance, the argument loses 
its force and becomes rather muddled. But these faults are unim- 
portant in comparison with Miss Doyle’s achievement. She has 
succeeded in doing what she set out to do. Here is an objective, 
well-written, scholarly account of the development of political ideas 
from Plato to Karl Marx. It is probably the only good book in 
English of its kind, and hardly anyone could be either bored or 
harmed by: it. That is saying a great deal; for books about other 
people’s ideas are often tiresome and usually pernicious. For 
students in particular, who should have time to read the great writers 
for themselves, few things are more corrupting than the slim volume 
in which the meat of master minds has apparently been potted. 
Miss Doyle’s book, on the contrary, is a real contribution to know- 
ledge because it is the product of an imaginative, not merely 
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conscientious, mind; and the effect it has on the reader is to drive 
him back to the original thinkers, with a desire to understand them 
and a clue to the labyrinth of their thought which he could perhaps 
have found nowhere else. 

This book should appeal to anyone fundamentally interested in 
politics. In one sense the political problems of each generation are 
unique, and no one can hope to solve them who has not studied the 
particular conditions of the world in which he lives. But it is also 
true that there are few current questions—about the proper relationship 
of one European State to another, or of the State to various groups 
within it; about the rights of minorities, or the refusal of individuals 
to fight for their country, or the division of administrative labour 
between professionals and amateurs—which have not been the con- 
cern of some first-rate political thinker of the past. At a time of 
crisis such as the present, when every old-established political theory 
is called in question and most political institutions are, or seem likely 
to be, in the melting pot, it is surely of some practical importance 
to keep a sense of historical perspective and to welcome any light that 


the past can throw on our contemporary difficulties. 
J. P. R. Maun. 


Democracy in Crisis 
By Professor H. J. Laski. (G. Allen and Unwin Ltd.) 7s. 6d. net. 


IN this little book Professor Laski starts by convincing himself that 
a revolutionary outcome from present economic and social conditions 
is almost inevitable. It would be interesting to traverse the ground 
of this conclusion with the Professor, in particular, to re-examine 
with him the organs of our social and political system with a view to 
determining the possibilty of securing a radical change and social 
justice without the adoption of a revolutionary technique. For 
instance, the social significance of the development of large public 
utility undertakings, with a public service outlook, in transport, 
electricity, wireless telegraphy and currency management is mini- 
mised in Professor Laski’s analysis, while those factors likely to resist 
change by persuasion have their symptoms magnified. 

But this is not the place to pursue such a topic. The important 
thing from the point of view of PupLic ADMINISTRATION is that it 
provides the author with an unusual vantage point from which to 
view our social, political and administrative life. Here is his view 
of the Civil Service in relation to a revolutionary Socialist Ministry. 

“ Any Civil Service tends to reflect within itself the social 
habits of the system it administers. 
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““ One has only to remember . . . . the brilliant way in which 
the British Treasury teaches successive Chancellors of the 
Exchequer to speak with its very accents, to realize that this is 
the case. .4).'). 

‘““ No really able man—and the system makes most heads of 
departments really able men—can handle matters of high policy 
without bringing to their determination a mind of his own. 

““ Anyone who visualizes a Socialist Government in office 

. . must realize that its proposals are a definite break with 
tradition. .. .. Ministers arrive in office, not with a complete 
body of specific plans, but with some general principles which 
the departments will be asked to test against the facts. Kap 
The inevitable tendency of the departments will be, for the 
Minister’s own sake, to minimise the break with tradition. ... . 
Unless they share his own outlook—and this is unlikely enougii— 
they will want time where he demands speed. .. . . The very 
point, in short, where his reliance for action must be placed is the 
point at which emphasis will develop for delay.”’ 

But having given his revolutionary readers this problem to medi- 
tate, a problem whose only solution would appear to be obtaining 
heads of departments who share his (the Minister’s) own outlook, 
Professor Laski jumps from his fence not on the revolutionary side 
but on that of the Civil Service. 

‘* A Socialist Government, unless it desires deliberately to 
promote revolution . . . . must test its proposals against the facts 
which come into its possession when it takes office; and it may 
have to adjust them in the light of the new circumstances. ... . 
It has to discuss, negotiate, conciliate, that it may attain the 
maximum possible agreement to its plans; for solutions made by 
consent are usually better than those which are imposed.” 

The traditional function of the Civil Service could scarcely be 


better expressed. 
N. S. U. 


Propaganda 
THE PROPAGANDA MENACE. 


By Freperick E. Lumtey. (London: D. Appleton & Co.) 8vo., pp. viii 
+454. 18s. net. 


Stup1Es of the means of influencing public opinion by psychologists 
and social scientists have been less frequent than those made by 
advertising practitioners. The present work by the Professor of 
Sociology at Ohio State University is therefore to be welcomed as 
the most comprehensive work which has yet become available on a 
subject of vital importance. Despite its diffuseness, its informal 
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American style, its frequent citations at considerable length of other 
writers, and its amateur excursions into the history of civilisation, 
it is a revealing book. It will be chiefly valuable for its painstaking 
effort to define propaganda, an extremely difficult task, and for the 
wealth of illustrations of different kinds of propaganda drawn from 
contemporary materials. Professor Lumley finds that propaganda 
is ‘‘ omnipresent and very powerful,”’ and that it is ‘‘ a serious public 
menace.’’ He shows that we are very far from the Greek ideal of 
liberty of thought and discussion but is unable to suggest any remedy 
save that of education in the sense of the complete liberation of 
intelligence. A full bibliography of books and periodical articles 
(some curious omissions are, however, noticeable, 7.e., the works of 
Professor Overstreet) concludes this study which no student of the 


Social sciences would wish to ignore. 
F. R. C. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Local Government 
By Joxun P. R. Maup. Home University Library.. (Thornton Butterworth 

Ltd.) 2s. 6d. net. 

TuHIs is one of the very few short books on local government which 
can be placed in the hands of a general reader with reasonable con- 
fidence that it will not only instruct but interest him. Mr. Maud does 
not find local government a dull subject. 

Its substance is not a catalogue of powers and duties, but an 
interesting description of the services provided, the structure and 
actual working methods of the authorities responsible for the provi- 
sion of the services, and the relation of these authorities (councils, 
committees, &c.) to their own officials, the central authorities and 
to judicial control. The whole is rounded off by 12 pages of historical 
discussion of the question:—‘‘ By what process have protection 
(police, &c.), welfare and convenience emerged as the local govern- 
ment services.” 

But Mr. Maud is not merely interesting, he is constructively 
critical. ‘‘ There are three respects in which the technique of local 
government seems most likely to alter. In the first place committees, 
and perhaps councils too, will become smaller, and a more scientific 
division of labour will then be possible between the elected members 
and the officials .... 

‘“‘ Secondly, some change in the recruitment and training of local 
government officials may follow. It will be made easier, perhaps, 
for university graduates to enter municipal service. The larger 
councils will find places for an increasing number of officers with 
administrative rather than merely technical qualifications ... . 
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“ Thirdly, although financial changes are impossible to foretell, 
the abolition of the percentage grants and their absorption in the 
general Exchequer contribution are suggested, and there is general 
dissatisfaction with the present rating system.’ 

This is a book to recommend. 


A; Cy S: 


Local Government in Many Lands 


By Montacu Harris, O.B.E., M.A. Second edition, 1933. P. S. King 

& Son Ltd.) 409 pages. 15s. 

Tue first edition of this book appeared in 1926, incorporating 
much of the valuable information about foreign systems of local 
government which had been collected from various sources for the 
benefit of the Onslow Commission. Since then there have been drastic 
political changes in certain parts of Europe. But neither these 
developments, nor proceedings at the two meetings of the Inter- 
national Congress of Local Authorities which took place in 1929 and 
1932, have made it necessary for Mr. Harris to recast his book, or 
even to write one of those long introductions whereby distinguished 
political scientists sometimes hope to bring what they have written at 
a previous epoch up to date. 

Instead, Mr. Harris has simply made certain insertions (ten pages, 
for instance, dealing with Turkey and Russia, in a manner perhaps 
too summary and uncritical to be of much value), and for the rest 
he has thoroughly revised the first edition and made amendments and 
additions where necessary. In fact the book is still the same, but 
better and still more valuable, especially in the forty pages about 
Germany, than it was before. For certain purposes it has from the 
first been indispensable. If you wish, for instance, to find out what 
system of local government prevails in Iceland or Lithuania, and have 
no time to refer to the relevant documents which can be obtained 
from the International Union of Towns in Brussels, Mr. Harris’s 
book, and no other book in English, can supply the information. 
Further, this single volume can give you an intelligible and accurate 
account of the form of local government in no less than thirty-four 
different territories. But it cannot claim to do more than that. Little 
attempt is made, except quite incidentally, to compare one country 
with another. Each section deals with a particular place, and if you 
wish to make comparisons, you must make use of the admirable and 
elaborate index. Again, the author hardly attempts to indicate the 
relative importance of the services supplied by local authorities in a 
particular country, compared with the work of the central govern- 
ment. This could probably not have been done without the addition 
of statistics and other detail which the author might feel could not 
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properly have been included in a book of this size on so large a 
subject. Further, it is the form of local government, and not the 
substance, which is the subject of this book. These bones are not the 
dry bones of the dead—on the contrary, the book is concerned very 
little with the past—but bones of some sort they certainly are, and the 
reader must breathe upon them if they are to live; he must have not 
only a lively imagination, but some considerable knowledge of the 
countries and the people living in them if he is to get from Mr. Harris 
a real picture of local government in many lands. 

In England certainly we have much to learn from other countries; 
about the recruitment and training of local government officers, for 
instance, or the co-ordination of a local authority’s various activities, 
or the government of a metropolitan area, or methods of local 
taxation. Buta great deal of foreign practice is quite irrelevant, and 
much of what is really relevant is useless and actually misleading 
unless it is seen in its proper context and the necessary allowances 
are made. It is not suggested, of course, that Mr. Harris is unaware 
of these obvious facts. The book could not be better, granted its 
scope and method, and the arrangement of material according to 
countries has the obvious advantage of simplicity. But we may be 
allowed to hope that before long a book may be written (preferably 
by Mr. Harris himself, who is probably the greatest living authority 
on the subject), which will be arranged according to subjects rather 
than territories, and will tell us something about the actual working 
of local authorities abroad and the context of their work, even if this 
requires for brevity’s sake the sacrifice of much interesting informa- 


tion about Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia and Poland. 
J. P. R. Maun. 


London and its Government 
By Str Percy Harris. (J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd.) Price 3s. 6d. net. 


A MAN, said William Penn, should make it part of his religion to 
see that his country is well governed. This is equally true of his 
city. And a necessary preliminary would be to learn something of 
the machine by which the work of government is done. 

Sir Percy Harris has made the attainment of this knowledge, so 
far as London is concerned, not merely easy but fascinating in his 
‘‘ London and its Government.’’ He has exceptional qualifications 
for the task. No man alive has taken a keener interest or a more 
strenuous part in its administration as a member for 26 years of the 
London County Council, or in moulding the legislation which has so 
transformed it while he has represented Bethnal Green in the House 
of Commons since 1922. Consequently, he writes with authority and 
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intimate first-hand knowledge on both the functions and activities of 
the Council and on the many modifications of and additions to them 
which parliament has made in the last 10 years. His knowledge also 
of Dominion and Continental city governments has widened his field 
of vision and broadened his sympathies, so that his book has escaped 
the cramped outlook sometimes associated with the work of those 
experts whose minds are concentrated on one part of a big subject. 

The book opens with a slight historical sketch of early London, 
and tells of the development of its government, in our national illogical 
and confused way, from the Guilds and Livery Companies through 
the Corporation of the old City down to the still illogical and confused 
system of to-day. It goes on to describe not merely the complicated 
structure itself but how it works. The long struggles for improvement 
through the centuries, the great refusal of the City Corporation to 
rise to its responsibilities, the jumble of overlapping and conflicting 
authorities and the slow and still incomplete process of producing some 
sort of order out of the chaos are dealt with, and in the last chapter 
Sir Percy dreams (it is his own expression) of what might be and 
ought to be the future of this great imperial capital. 

As might be expected, those chapters which treat of subjects in 
which Sir Percy himself has been most interested are especially vivid 
and full. On education, on housing, and on the need for a reform 
and recasting of the whole system to enable it to embrace a wider 
area he is notably in his element. But the volume is enjoyable 
throughout. It is intended not so much for the serious student as for 
the plain citizen, and the average man or woman who wishes to com- 
prehend how his local affairs are managed—or mismanaged—cannot 
wish for a pleasanter or more informative guide. 

A leader of one of the three parties engaged in almost continuous 
fighting can hardly turn aside from the din of conflict to write an 
absolutely impartial account of the causes, origins and aims of the 
campaign. But this book achieves an astonishing amount of success 
in that direction. None of its statements of facts I think can be 
called in question and even the expressions used might pass 
unchallenged with with but few exceptions. It is or!v when Sir Percy 
outlines his hopes and dreams for the future that the leaders of the 
other two parties might seriously object. 

The one criticism of weight that I have to make applies to both 
author and publisher. The volume is a cheap edition of a more 
expensive one published in 1931, and has been printed without altera- 
tion. Consequently it is already out of date in many of its facts and 
figures. When it was written the Traffic Act was still in the uncertain 
future; it assumed the passing of the luckless Education Bill then 
under consideration by Parliament; the Sunday Entertainments Act 
did not exist; the results of the 1931 census could only be guessed at. 
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The happenings of the intervening years with regard to these, together 
with the severe spasm of economy and the publication of the Ray 
Report have so modified or curtailed the administration of many ser- 
vices described in the book that it is regrettable that these changes have 
been entirely disregarded in this new edition. Various minor correc- 
tions too could have been made—admission to Kew Gardens is no 
longer free, the Royal Botanic Society’s Gardens no longer exist as 
such. The jacket and the pleasant sketch by Lady Harris which 
serves as frontispiece each show the truncated County Hall as it was 
in 1931 instead of complete as it is to-day, thus giving an unfortunate 
first impression that the volume is not up to date even before the con- 
tents show that clearly. Surely it would have been worth while to 
make so good a book better by the corrections necessitated by the legis- 
lative and other developments of the last two years. And statistics of 
1925-6 sound almost archaic in 1933. 

Tribute is paid to the Carnegie Fund for its assistance in the pro- 
vision of public libraries. This is so often done to-day that I cannot 
but regret that the earlier pioneer in this fine work—Passmore 
Edwards—is as usual overlooked. 

There are a few slips which should be corrected in the next 
edition. It is not correct that in the case of the Metropolitan Water 
Board ‘‘ every year a deficiency has to be made up out of the general 
rate.’’ No deficiency rate has been levied since 1923. John Balch 
not John Bulch was the original concessionaire of Spitalfields Market. 
A single arch shown as an illustration of London Bridge seems singu- 
larly inadequate. But these are very minor spots on a bright sun. 

Would that every local government elector in London might read 
this book. But that is a counsel of perfection. 

W. C. JOHNSON. 


The Industries of Greater London 


Being a survey of the recent industrialization of the Northern and Western 
Sectors of Greater London. By Dovuctas H. Smit, B.Sc., Ph.D., 
F.R.G.S. (P. S. King and Son, Ltd.) xi+188 pp. 10s. net. 


Tue good location and siting, including grouping, of industries has 
become more necessary for prosperity than ever before. It is 
essential for good planning. Nevertheless, singularly little attention 
has been devoted to the subject. Dr. Smith’s exhaustive investigation 
is a material contribution towards remedying this defect, besides 
affording valuable economic and social information. The volume 
would probably have been more useful still if it had been shorter— 
Dr. Smith is inclined to publish too many of his working sheets—or 
if at any rate some of the material had been relegated to appendices. 

There has been much nonsense written and spoken about the 
migration of industry from north to south, some by persons who 
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should have known better. The broad fact is that there has not been 
any of moment, as Dr. Smith once again shows—“‘ there is little 
evidence to support the view (so far as this region is concerned) that 
there is a southward trend of manufacturing industries from the 
Midlands or the industrial north’’ (p. 171). A great growth of 
industry there has been, as was certain with a consuming public of 
from eight to nine million persons, but not any great shift from north 
to south, though much shifting from inner London to the outer 
districts. 

The investigation made by Dr. Smith needs to be supplemented. by 
another, and more difficult—a competent study how this growth of 
new factories and workshops could have been rendered more effective 
still if guided by more foresight and more systematic provision for 
industrial location, in other words, more considered planning. 

Dr. Smith makes some interesting side statements. ‘‘ Of those 
firms visited in the northern and western sectors of Greater London, 
very few stated that high rates had a deleterious effect on the location 
of factories, and the opinion is reached that in the case of mass- 
production factories, where de-rating operates, rates play a small part 
in the choice of a factory site’’ (p. 161). ‘‘ The chief factor which 
has influenced the location of factory sites has been the existence of 
waste land unsuitable for residential or other purposes ’’ (p. 167)— 
surely an exaggeration? ‘‘ Inasmuch as factories tend more and 
more to produce commodities of a standardized nature, in which light 
routine work is necessary, there will be an increasing demand for 
unskilled labour—largely females and juveniles’”’ (p. 174). ‘‘ In 
many of these newer industries using highly specialized machinery 
and semi-skilled labour there appear to be fewer and fewer oppor- 
tunities for promotion for those in the lower ranks of work ’’; but 
not necessarily, it may be suggested, for workers as a whole, consider- 
ing the ever-reducing proportion of labour to output (p. 184). He 
also refers to the social benefit of the spread of industry outward from 
inner London, as in the provision of better housing and better 
facilities for recreation, including provision of sports grounds by 
firms. 

N. 


SOCIAL INSURANCE 


Compulsory Pension Insurance 


International Labour Office: Studies and Reports (Social Insurance) No. ro. 
Pp. 782. Price 16s. 


Tuts publication is an imposing enterprise on the part of the Inter- 
national Labour Office. The massiveness of the book, however, and 
the extensiveness of its contents, forbidding though they may at first 
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appear even in these days of the prodigious ‘‘ omnibus book,”’ 
become much less formidable as one advances into its deftly planned 
and engagingly written chapters. The preface describes it as ‘“‘ a 
systematic examination, on international lines, of the essential features 
of compulsory invalidity, old age and widows’ and orphans’ insurance 
. . . a comparative analysis of national schemes and the statistical 
results of their application.” From this uninspiring formula is 
produced an impressive epitome of European achievement (with a 
few offshoots in the South American republics) in the mitigation of 
the economic insecurity of the workers which necessarily accompanies 
invalidity, old age and premature death of the breadwinner. The 
modern world has come more and more to recognize in this insecurity 
an impediment to the satisfactory organization of industry, an obstacle 
to social peace, and, as many would add, a denial of social justice. 
The International Labour Office laudably succeeds in presenting a 
comprehensive view of this great and complex achievement. 

The book is not a complete exposition nor an exhaustive study of 
the theories and doctrines of which the subject of social insurance is 
prolific; but it gives an admirable digest of the basic conceptions on 
which insurance legislation has been built, supplemented by an 
analysis of the principal provisions of this legislation in each country. 
It is shown how the inadequacy of the solutions to the problem of the 
workers’ economic insecurity afforded by public relief, non-contribu- 
tory pensions and voluntary social insurance (great though the record 
of the latter has been in the mutual benefit societies in this and other 
countries) has inexorably led to systems of compulsory insurance 
which, still increasing in number and extent, have developed so 
rapidly and widely that, so far as the I.L.O. is in a position to 
estimate, there are at least ninety-five million persons now insured 
under compulsory schemes operating in twenty-seven States. The 
book proceeds to deal with pension insurance under the five main 
headings of scope, risks and cash benefits, benefits other than in cash, 
financial resources, and administrative organization. The leading 
problems under each heading are discussed, the possible solutions 
outlined, and the various national schemes classified according to the 
solution which each has incorporated: and a summary of the most 
important legal provisions relevant to each of the five parts is 
appended to it in alphabetical order of nations. The reader is thus 
not only given an international conspectus, but is also enabled easily 
to study the main features of any national scheme in itself—an excel- 
lent method of arrangement in which perhaps the only: defect is its 
inherent tendency to obscure the relative significance of respective 
schemes by necessarily giving to each of them, regardless of its size 
and scope, almost equal prominence and frequency of mention. 

It is here impossible to deal in detail with the copious contents of 
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the commentative portions of the book. Suffice it to say that they 
appear to cover every major question and theory with which social 
insurance is concerned, including, for example, the application of 
insurance to independent workers; the limitations on voluntary 
insurance; the conception of “‘ old age’’ and “‘ invalidity ’’ for 
pension purposes; the contributory principle; objectives in the com- 
putation of benefits; the principles of assessment, apportionment and 
collection of contributions; the nature and control of insurance 
institutions; and the machinery for the settlement of disputes. The 
examination of these and similar questions is concise, penetrative and 
impartial, and is given an added interest by occasional sidelights of 
social history such as may be instanced in a passage explaining how, 
through the mechanization of agriculture, a ‘‘ patriarchal relation- 
ship ’’ between employer and worker, which originally caused agri- 
cultural labour to be excluded from insurance, has been replaced by 
conditions so similar to those of industry generally that this exclusion 
has had to be largely abandoned both on grounds of equity and as a 
check against rural exodus. 

So far as the British scheme is concerned perhaps the most note- 
worthy fact brought out in this international survey is that our system 
is the only one among those commensurate with it that is based on 
the principle of uniformity in contributions and benefits. In other 
countries, including Germany, where national insurance has been in 
operation since 1889, the rates of contribution and benefit are related 
to the economic position of the individual insured person. It will 
not be denied that this is an ideal principle. But such a system, one 
may suppose, must be much more complicated and costly in adminis- 
tration than a system of uniformity: and it would have been interest- 
ing if the International Labour Office, in addition to describing the 
various national schemes, could have said something as to how they 
work out in administrative practice. 

The English reader may not be familiar with the usage in the book 
of the term “‘ invalidity pension ’’ for disablement benefit under the 
National Health Insurance Act, although this benefit does not strictly 
come within the conception of ‘‘ pension,’’ even allowing for the close 
connection between the Contributory Pensions Acts and the Insurance 
Act. A comparative international study, however, necessitates a 
notional assimilation between the invalidity pensions proper in other 
countries and the benefit which generally corresponds to them in 
Britain. The fact that pensions for invalidity are an integral part of 
pension insurance systems abroad also serves to explain the inclusion 
in the volume of a section dealing with the function of pension 
schemes and the institutions which administer them in combating 
social diseases through curative and preventive measures. This 
section contains much interesting material concerning the incidence 
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and collective prevention of certain diseases, but one feels that it 
lacks the balance which characterizes the rest of the book. 

If some inexactitude appears in certain references to the British 
scheme it is such as should fairly be attributed to a proper desire to 
avoid, in a study of this kind, that diffusiveness which is often 
inseparable from the meticulous presentation of a technical matter: 
and as no one is likely to misconceive of this volume as a complete 
guide or legal text-book to the statutes and regulations in force in 
this country, its slight failings in lack of precision, which in them- 
selves are of negligible consequence to its essential purpose, need not 
be particularized. They assuredly do not detract in the least degree 
from the high praise that is due to those who have so industriously 
and commendably produced a book of the utmost value to all who 
are called upon to study or debate the problems of social legislation 
in general and of compulsory pension insurance in particular. 
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